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Pollard's  Poultry  Farm. 

When  we  last  visited  Mr.  Pollard,  about  two 
years  ago,  he  was  planning  to  change  his  loca- 
tion from  the  small  farm  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  Pawtucket  to  a  large  one  in  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Attleboro,  and  at  that  time  he  had 
takea  some  steps  in  that  direction.  Several 
hundred  chicks  to  be  raised  for  laying-breed- 
ing stock  were  colonized  about  the  farm  in 
Peep-o'-Day  roosting  coops,  and  a  duck  house 
about  one  hundred  feet  long  had  been  erected, 
with  yards  running  down  to  and  across  a 
small  stream  of  water,  the  breeding  ducks 
being  housed  there.    We. visited  the  farm 
again  last  week  to  see  the  growth  which  had 
been  made,  and  have  "a  talk"  with  Mr. 
Pollard  about  his  future  plans  and  buildings. 
The  change  already  made  in  the  farm  is  very 
great.  An  incubator  cellar  was  built  in  which 
were  located  the  twelve  incubators  — seven 
600-egg  Monarchs,  two  300-eggMonarcbs,  and 
three  320-egg  Cyphers.    On  a  small  plateau 
extending  back  from  the  farm  buildings  is  a 
long  hot  water  pipe  brooder  house  for  duck- 
lings and  chicks,  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
house  being  arranged  for  ducklings,  and  the 
western  third  for  chicks.    On  the  eastern  edge 
of  this  plateau  were  located  several  isolated 
scratching  shed  houses  for  pens  of  breeding 
stock,  and  it  is  intended  to  increase  these 
detached  houses  to  ten  this  summer.  They 
are  so  situated,  just  down  from  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  that  they  are  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  west  winds,  and  as  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  walls  is  stonework  laid  up  in 
cement,  they  are  delightfully  snug  and  warm 
for  winter  shelter.    Mr.  Pollard  said  that  the 
warm  sun  shining  in  there  warmed  up  the 
stone  work  so  that  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  sun  had  got  along  towards  the  west 
the  open  front  sheds  were  appreciably  warm, 
and  that  he  "  got  lots  of  eggs  from  the  birds 
■so  sheltered."     The  roosting  part  of  these 
houses  is  a  very  small  lean-to  shed,  which  can 
be  closed  up  very  snug  and  warm  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  is  only  used  for  nests  for 
layers,  the  roosts  being  taken  out  and  a  roost 
pole  for  summer  use  being  placed  upon  posts 
towards  the  back  of  the  open  shed.  This 
reduces  the  work  to  a  minimum,  as  there  is  no 
cleaning  of  roost  platforms  in  summer,  the 
droppings  being  allowed  to  fall  on  dry  gravel 
beneath  the  perches,  and  as  the  moisture  is 
quickly  evaporated  in  that  extremely  dry  sit- 
uation, there  is  no  trouble  from  leaving  them 
until  the  gravel  is  cleaned  out  and  a  fresh 
supply  put  in  for  the  next  generation  of 
layers.    The  yards  for  these  houses  are  quite 
ample,  extending  down  the  slope  and  across 
the  low  laud  of  the  bottom,  so  that  the  fowls 
have  access  to  quite  a  variety  of  soil,  and 
ought  to  be  very  well  contented  with  their  lot. 
This  gravel  plateau  on  which  the  brooder 
house,  etc.,  are  situated,  is  as  dry  as  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  making  it  perfectly  free 
from  mud  in  a  wet  spell,  and  presenting  other 
decided  advantages,  with  the  disadvantage 
that  when  it  is  extremely  dry  young  chicks 
get  dried  out  too  much.   Mr.  Pollard  said  that 
this  spring,  very  much  to  his  suiprise,  he 
found  some  of  his  youngsters  dying  off,— 
would  find  three  or  four  at  a  time  packed  into 
a  corner  of  a  hover,  aud  upon  examining  them 
found  their  legs  were  all  shriveled  up, indicat- 
ing that  their  location  was  too  dry  for  such  a 
dry  time.    He  got  over  the  difficulty  by  wet- 
ting down  the  hay  chaff  on  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  pens  with  about  three  or  four  quarts 
of  water  every  morning,  and  the  chickens 
Working  about  W  that,  their  legs  got  toe 
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moisture  needed,  and  which  they  would  have 
got  had  they  been  out  in  the  grass  when  the 
dew  was  on  it.  We  have  heard  of  this  diffi- 
culty before,  but,  if  we  remember  aright,  it 
was  always  with  winter  chicks,  that  is,  chicks 
that  were  confined  in  a  brooder  house  in 
winter  and  suffered  from  the  excessive  dry- 
ness. We  think  we  never  heard  of  it  before 
where  chicks  were  running  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Pollard  has  bravely  set  out  peach  trees 
on  that  gravelly  knoll,  with  a  view  to  provid- 
ing shade,  and  some  of  them  seemed  very 
thrifty  and  promising,  while  others,  as  we 
would  naturally  expect  in  so  dry  a  location, 
were  now  "  nice  dry  wood." 

The  long  brooder  house  is  built  with  the  hot 
water  pipes  beneath  the  hover  floors,  the  air 
being  admitted  to  the  hovers  through  two 
2-inch  pipes  reaching  up  about  five  inches 
above  the  hover  floors,  and  coming  to  within 
an  inch,  perhaps,  of  the  hovers  themselves, 
the  warmed  air  from  beneath  flowing  up 
through  the  pipes  and  being  deflected  over 
upon  the  chicks'  backs  by  the  hovers.  We 
discussed  the  disadvantage  of  the  pipe  brooder 
system,  and  Mr.  P.  said  that  this  plan  of  hot 
water  pipe  brooders  worked  very  well  indeed, 
and  gave  him  excellent  results.  It  is  quite  in 
line  with  the  experiments  Prof.  Brigham  has 
been  making  at  the  Rhode  Island  agricultural 
experiment  station,  of  having  the  warmed  air 
pass  into  the  hovers  from  beneath  or  one  side. 
The  difficulty  would  of  course  be  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  warmed  air  aud  secure  the 
desired  temperature. 

The  chicks  are  kept  in  the  brooder  house 
for  about  four  weeks,  then  moved  out  to  small 
coops  scattered  about  in  convenient  localities, 
and  when  eight  or  ten  weeks  old  are  moved 
out  into  some  large  yards  of  about  one-third 
of  an  acre  each,  and  colonized  in  the  Peep-o'- 
Day  roosting  coops.  These  yards  are  long 
and  narrow,  being  arranged  according  to  the 
lay  of  the  land,  150  to  170  feet  long  by  about 
30  wide,  the  coops  beiug  set  along  the  end 
abutting  upon  a  roadway  along  which  the 
horse  can  draw  the  food  and  water  to  supply 
them.  They  can  range  at  will  within  the 
limits  of  these  long  yards,  but  have  to  come 
down  to  the  coops  for  their  three  meals  a  day 
or  their  water  to  drink,  and,  of  course,  come 
to  the  coops  at  night  to  sleep. 

Pollard's  Poultry  Farm  is  a  poultry  farm 
pure  and  simple.  Mr.  P.  said,  "  We  do  not 
even  keep  a  cow  yet  —  nothing  but  chickens 
and  ducks."  And  with  the  quantity  of  breed- 
ing stock  which  he  has  on  the  place,  and  the 
young  stock  which  he  is  raising,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  room  for  much  other  work. 
Mr.  Pollard  has  pretty  much  given  up  raising 
ducks  for  market,  using  only  the  choicest 
stock  for  breeding,  and  sending  to  market  only 
the  culls  raised  from  them,  the  bulk  of  the 
birds  raised  being  for  breeding  stock  and  to 
supply  his  numerous  orders.  He  wintered 
about  five  hundred  laying  ducks,  and  is  raising 
about  three  thousand  youngsters,  and  he  had 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  about  fifteen  hundred 
head  of  chicks,  "White  Wyandottes  and  White 
P.  Pocks,  ranging  from  two  or  three  weeks 
to  three  or  four  months  old,  and-  the  four 
or  five  hundred  older  ones  were  certainly  rich 
in  promise  of  what  those  youngsters  are  going 
to  be.  Mr.  Pollard  breeds  for  a  practical 
fowl,  therefore  wants  rich  yellow  skin  and 
legs,  and  he  gets  it.  He  wants  the  short 
legged,  chunky  bird,  and  breeds  for  those 
qualities.  He  wants,  also,  prolific  layers, and 
layers  of  dark  brown  eggs,  and  he  aims  to 
couple  with  those  qualities  the  points  which 
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combining  these  qualities  his  showroom  record 
abundantly  proves.  One  of  his  W.  P.  Rock 
cocks  which  has  headed  his  best  pen  this  year 
is  the  whitest  bird  we  ever  saw  out  of  the 
show  room,  and  he  has  been  runniug  right  out 
'  of  doors  all  the  season  through.  He  wouldn't 
suit  some  P.  Rock  breeders,  because  he  is 
shorter  legged  than  the  accepted  P.  Rock  type, 
but  in  practical  qualities  united  with  pure 
white  plumage  he  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  Pollard  told  us  he  had  had  a  very  good 
egg  trade  this  season,  although  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  has  shown  an  unusual  falling  off, 
which  is  the  experience  of  almost  every 
breeder,  we  believe.  We  talked  of  various 
features  of  the  business,  discussed  poultry 
papers  and  advertising,  and  the  opinion  which 
Mr.  P.  holds  as  to  the  advertising  merits  of 
some  of  the  poultry  papers  would  not  please 
the  publishers  of  those  papers  —  Farm-Poul- 
try and  the  Sellable  Poultry  Journal  being 
the  two  papers  that  pay  him,  and  pay  him 
well. 

Noticing  some  egg  boxes  for  a  dozen  eggs, 
each  with  a  neatly  printed  label  on  top,  we 
asked  Mr.  Pollard  if  he  was  going  to  cater  to 
the  private  family  trade.  He  said,  "  Yes,  in  a 
way."  He  was  going  to  put  up  the  eggs  for  a 
prominent  market  man  and  supply  him.  He 
was  not  going  to  bother  to  deliver  the  eggs 
himself,— had  too  much  to  do.  This  seemed 
to  us  an  excellent  arrangement,  the  usual 
profit  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs  beiug  divided 
between  the  market  man  who  handles  the 
business  and  the  poultryman  who  furnishes 
the  eggs  put  up  in  boxes  with  his  label  on 
them. 

There  are  other  interesting  things  planned 
for,  which  we  shall  need  to  see  another  time 
to  describe  fully.  A  cook  house  is  going  to 
be  built  this  summer,  so  arranged  that  the 
meals  can  be  unloaded  into  the  second  story, 
and  spouts  convey  them  into  the  mixing  trough 
below.  A  windmill  pumps  water  to  a  tank  on 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  this  is  piped  to 
various  parts  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  planned  to 
run  it  along  the  fronts  of  the  yards  of  the 
brooder  house,  so  that  opening  a  cock  at  the 
further  end  will  supply  every  pen. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  growth  of  such 
a  poultry  farm  as  Mr.  Pollard's,  to  note  that 
certain  things  considered  essential  by  some, 
Mr.  P.  has  discarded,  finding  in  practice  they 
are  of  little  value,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"more  bother  than  they  are  worth,"  aud  as 
Mr.  Pollard  is  preeminently  a  utilitarian, 
breeding  and  raising  poultry  for  the  dollars 
there  are  in  it,  his  judgment  upon  the  practical 
value  of  poultry  work  appliances  is  worth  a 

good  deal.  

Coal  Ashes  for  Fowls. 

As  the  season  for  wet  weather  is  approach- 
ing, fowls  cannot  find  dust  beds  out  of  doors. 
In  most  cases  where  coal  is  used  for  fuel  the 
coal  ashes  make  perhaps  as  good  a  dust  bath 
as  can  be  had.  It  has  the  further  advantage 
that  the  bits  of  coal  which  hens  find  among 
the  ashes  will  be  eaten  by  the  hens,  and  will 
help  grind  the  food  in  their  gizzards.  The 
coal  itself  will  also  be  digested  in  the  process, 
and  may  appear  as  black  specks  on  the  egg 
shells  of  fowls  that  have  access  to  coal  ash 
heaps.  Coal  ashes  make  a  very  excellent 
insecticide.  They  are  finer  than  any  road 
dust  can  be  made,  and  therefore  are  more 
effective,  closing  the  pores  of  vermin  which 
breathe  through  the  holes  in  their  sides. 
When  these  are  closed  by  fine  powder  the 
vermin  quickly  die  from  suffocation, — Boston 
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Cold  Storage  Shipments. 

Unsatisfactory  Results  of  Experiments 
with  Eggs,  etc. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  cold  storage. 
By  an  improved  system  of  cold  storage  facil- 
ities for  meats,  fruit  aud  eggs,  we  have  been 
told,  Canada  and  the  countries  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Great  Britain  would  be 
able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in  her  perish- 
able goods  markets  with  the  continental  pro- 
ducers. After  some  experience  with  cold 
storage  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  merchants  have  not  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade  been  realized.  At  considerable 
expense  a  steamship  service  has  been  fitted 
out  with  refrigeration  plant.  A  Glasgow 
importing  house  refers  to  this  as  follows: 
"  As  for  putting  eggs  in  cold  storage  ou  board 
these  steamers,  we  think  it  is  the  worst  thing 
for  the  eggs,  because  they  run  the  refrigerators 
at  such  a  low  temperature,  with  the  result 
that  the  shells  of  the  eggs  often  get  very 
brittle,  and  the  least  knock  breaks  them  and 
causes  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  eggs."  This 
firm  has  instructed  all  its  packers  not  to  ship  a 
single  egg  under  refrigerators,  as  our  experi- 
ence this  season  is  that  eggs  coming  in  under 
ordinary  freight  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  eggs  are 
shipped  fresh,  for  the  short  time  they  are  on 
the  voyage,  they  should  be  in  perfect  condition 
when  they  arrive  here."  Unfortunately,  all 
the  consignments  of  eggs  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  are  not  fresh  when  they  leave  the 
forwarder's  hands.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  make  amends  for  delay  in  marketing  eggs. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  eggs  are  taken 
from  cold  storage  into  a  warmer  temperature 
a  moisture  gathers  ou  the  shells,  which,  pass- 
ing into  the  pasteboard  cells  used  to  pack 
them,  causes  an  objectionable  mustiuess  and 
mould  to  form  ou  both  eggs  and  package. 
This  must  prove  a  great  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  the  sale  of  the  eggs,  and  leads  merchants  to 
prefer  the  domestic  eggs  or  those  that  have 
been  imported  without  the  assistance  of  refrig- 
eration.— Toronto  Monetary  Times. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  first  paragraph.  That  "all  are 
not  fresh  when  they  leave  the  shippers' hands," 
expresses  a  great  deal.  Eggs  that  have  already 
begun  to  "  stale  "  are  in  poor  shape  to  stand 
the  hardships  of  a  journey,  either  with  or 
without  cold  storage,  and  a  long  stride  for- 
ward will  be  made  when  eggs  are  collected 
and  shipped  daily,  just  as  is  milk. 

Eggs  that  lie  in  the  hot  kitchen  "butt'ry" 
for  a  week  before  being  "  traded  "  at  the  store, 
then  lie  on  the  store  counter  for  a  week  or 
two,  exposed  to  the  delicate  odors  of  codfish 
and  kerosene,  reinforced  by  the  aromas  of 
strong  tobacco  smoke  and  tobacco  juice,  will 
hardly  be  "  fresh  "  or  appetizing. 

Eggs  should  be  collected  and  shipped  daily 
—  and  where  it  is  not  possible  to  ship  daily 
they  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  (not  cold) 
place.  A  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees 
Far.  is  better  than  below  40. 

Makeshift  coops  invite  disease  aud  vermin 
and  encourage  rat  depredations.  "Chickens 
don't  pay,"  is  the  chronic  song  of  the  man 
who  tries  to  raise  chicks  in  poor,  miserable, 
unsightly  coops.  How  could  they  pay  under 
such  circumstances?— Maine  Farmer. 


The  reason  why  a  good  many  farm  flocks 
do  not  lay  better,  is  that  there  are  too  many 
old  hens  among  them.  Hens  under  three 
years  are  the  most  profitable  to  keep,—  The 
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False  Economy  in  Feeding. 

Several  letter.'!  have  coine  to  our  hand  asking 
about  feeding  a  more  economical  ration  for 
the  chicks,  or  feeding  fewer  times  a  day, 
indicating  the  common  habit  of  thinking  u 
cheap  food  may  do  just  as  well  as  a  better 
one,  and  showing  also  that  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing grain  bills  arc  a  heavy  burden ;  and  we 
think  it  well  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject 
just  now,  calling  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  false 
economy  in  feeding  young  chicks,  and  that  in 
striving  to  feed  a  cheap  food  one  may  defeat 
the  very  object  for  which  the  chicks  are  fed. 
A  growing  chick,  like  a  growing  boy,  needs 
not  only  a  great  quantity  of  food,  but  a  con- 
siderable variety  to  supply  the  various  physical 
wants,  and  a  failure  to  provide  for  those 
reasonable  physical  wants  is  a  serious  mistake, 
resulting  in  stunted  growth,  delayed  laying 
maturity,  and  diminished  profits.   If  a  farmer 
had  a  promising  heifer  which  would  come  to 
milk  in  the  spring,  would  it  be  wise  economy 
for  him  to  feed  her  through  the  winter  upon 
meadow  hay,  straw  and  corn  butts'/  Would 
her  frame  be  well1  covered  with  well  nourished 
flesh,  and  she  be  in  condition  to  secrete  a  full 
udder  of  rich  milk  twice  a  day?   Any  intelli- 
gent wide   awake  fanner  knows  that  she 
would  not,  and  the  conditions  are  precisely 
similar  with  the  growing  chicks  which  we 
want  should  come  to  laying   maturity  in 
October  or  November.    If  poorly  and  scantily 
fed  with  an  insufficient  or  ill  balanced  food 
ration  they  are  so  stunted  that  they  are  a 
pound  or  so  lighter  at  maturity  than  they 
should  be,  and  laying  maturity  is  delayed  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  possibly  two  months.  A 
flock  of  a  hundred  chicks  that  are  stunted  by 
a  pound  weight  apiece  amounts  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh  lost  in  the  flock,  which,  at  ten 
cents  a  pound,  means  a  plump  $10  of  shrink- 
age.   Wouldn't  it  have  been  wiser  to  have 
expended  that  $10  in  a  better  food  ration,  and 
not  only  had  better  favored  chicks,  but  have 
brought  them  to  laying  maturity  a  mouth  or 
six  weeks,  or  maybe  two  months  earlier? 
Most  assuredly  it  would.    That  shrinkage  in 
flesh  is  not  the  only  loss,  because  that  four  or 
six  or  eight  weeks  delay  in  coming  to  laying 
maturity  means  two  or  three  or  four  dozen 
eggs  less  per  chick,  and  that,  too,  at  the  time 
of  highest  prices  when  eggs  bring  thirty  to 
forty  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  shortage  of  two 
to  four  dozen  eggs  apiece  at  that  time  of  year 
means  a  shortage  of  from  00  cents  to  §1.20 
apiece,  in  the  year.   Those  pullets  have  got  to 
be  fed  through  those  four  or  six  or  eight 
weeks,  whether  they  are  laying  or  not.  If 
they  are  so  fed  that  they  come  to  laying 
maturity  promptly,  the  eggs  that  they  lay  pay 
for  their  food  and  a  good  big  profit  besides. 
If  they  are  not  laying  the  food  they  eat  is  a 
dead  loss.   Is  it  economy,  then,  to  so  feed 
them  that  laying  maturity  is  delayed  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  weeks?  Not  only  is  it  not 
economy,  but  it  is  the  greatest  possible  extrav- 
agance. 

That  food  is  cheapest  which  most  quickly 
and  in  the  best  manner  promotes  bodily 
growth  and  builds  up  the  animal,  because 
strength  and  vigor  are  necessary  to  the  profit- 
able production  of  eggs.  Wright's  "  Practical 
Poultry  Keeper"  tells  us  that,  "with  regard 
to  feeding,  if  the  question  be  asked  what  is 
the  best  food  for  chickens,  irrespective  of 
price,  the  answer  must  decidedly  be,  oatmeal. 
Alter  the  first  meals  of  bread  crumbs  and  egg 
no  food  is  equal  to  it,  if  coarsely  ground,  and 
only  moistened  so  much  as  to  remain  crumbly. 
The  price  of  oatmeal  is,  however,  so  high  as 
to  forbid  its  use  in  general,  except  for  valuable 
birds;  but  we  should  still  advise  its  use  for 
the  tirst  week,  in  order  to  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion." 

A  good  foundation  in  the  chicks,  built  upon 
steadily,  means  eggs  in  the  basket  next  fall 
and  winter,  and  it  is  eggs  in  the  basket  we 
want  if  we  want  profit;  hence  oatmeal  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  economical  of  foods, 
because  it  is  the  best.  Coarse  oatmeal  is  not 
so  costly  a  food  as  Mr.  Wright  (writing  in 
England)  seems  to  think  it.  We  have  used  it 
very  freely  on  our  farm  for  many  years,  feed- 
ing it  two  (of  the  five)  feeds  per  day  for  the 
tirst  few  weeks,  and  always  once  a  day  until 
the  chicks  are  fully  grown,  and  the  cost  aver- 
ages not  far  from  six  cents  per  chick  raised, 
for  this  one  article  of  food.  If  it  were  twice 
as  costly  it  would  still  be  a  cheap  food,  because 


it  produces  such  excellent  results;  but  we  find 
that  it  spends  extremely  well,  a  little  going  a 
great  way,  hence  at  $4.50  to  $5  a  barrel  of 
two  hundred  pounds  it  is  a  very  economical 
food  to  buy  —  then,  too,  there  is  that  "good 
foundation." 

We  do  to  a  certain  extent  economize  in  our 
chicken  food  in  this  way  :  we  extend  the  ration 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  shorts  (bran) 
and  middlings  (red  dog),  anil  use  a  consider- 
able per  cent  of  ground  o:its,  which  of  course 
contains  the  oat  meats  and  hulls  of  the  oats  as 
well.  The  addition  of  ten  per- cent  of  meat 
meal,  which  is  rich  in  bone  (containing  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  bone)  and  a  small  propor- 
tion, say  five  per  cent  of  corn  meal,  makes  a 
food  ration  that  promotes  growth.  These 
meals  are  thoroughly  mixed,  a  bit  of  salt 
added,  and  it  is  moistened  with  milk  if  we 
have  it  (if  we  have  not  the  milk,  with  water) 
and  this  makes  the  tirst  feed  iu  the  morning. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  they  have  a 
feed  of  the  coarse  oatmeal  moistened  with 
milk  or  water;  about  2  P.  M.  a  light  feed  of 
wheat,  and  between  5  and  0  P.  M.  a  feed  of 
cracked  corn.  Such  a  food  ration,  with  the' 
half-grown  pullets  given  free  range  iu  the 
grass  fields,  and  kept  supplied  with  fresh  cool 
water  to  drink,  shade  available  when  they 
■wish  it,  and  a  box  of  grit  accessible,  certainly 
ought  to  make  them  grow  and  keep  growing, 
and  it  is  to  pullets  so  fed  that  they  make  a 
good  growth  that  we  look  for  eggs  next 
October  and  November,  when  eggs  pay  the 
creamy  profit.  AVe  know  that  it  is  true 
economy  to  feed  growing  chicks  well,  to  feed 
them  for  the  object  we  have  iu  view,  which 
object  is  steady  growth  and  prompt  maturity. 


The  Value  of  Geese. 

Geese  arc  profitable  to  raise,  requiring  less 
care  and  attention  than  any  other  kiud  of  poul- 
try. They  are  grazing  stock,  just  like  horses 
and  cattle,  and  during  warm  weather  will  feed 
eagerly  upon  the  succulent  grasses  which 
grow  upon  the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams, 
and  they  will  not  refuse  the  herbage  found  on 
the  roadways.  Thisfood,  with  other  materials 
picked  up,  will  generally  support  them  in  good 
condition  during  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
little  or  no  grain  or  any  additional  ration  being 
needed.  "When  the  female  has  laid  about  a 
dozen  eggs  she  generally  gets  ready  to  incubate. 
This  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  do,  however, 
because  geese,  like  ducks,  are  poor  sitters,  and 
make  but  indifferent  mothers.  Put  the  eggs 
under  a  hen,  and  get  her  to  work  as  early  in 
the  season  as  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  young 
goslings  come  out,  for  those  hatched  early 
always  make  the  largest  and  fiuest  birds.  Gos- 
lings, generally  speaking,  are  very  hardy,  and 
when  thus  dealt  with  they  are  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  rear. 

It  has  been  fouud  that  the  best  food  for 
them  at  first  is  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine, 
bread  crumbs,  and  short  sweet  grass.  As  in 
the  case  of  chickens,  the  coops  must  be  kept 
dry  and  warm,  but  it  is  imperative  that  water 
be  generously  provided,  and  if  there  is  no  pond 
or  stream  iu  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
facilities  for  drinking  and  bathing  ought  to  be 
supplied  by  artificial  means.  Water  for  swing- 
ing ia  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  goslings,  but  those  who  have  tried  the 
two  experiments  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
thrive  much  better  without  it— and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  fowl, 
this  looks  reasonable. 

Unlike  hens  and  ducks,  geese  do  not  arrive 
at  maturity  until  their  third  year;  neverthe- 
less, they  are  long-lived  birds,  and  often  attain 
the  age  of  thirty  years.  It  is  not  considered 
very  profitable,  however,  to  keep  them  after 
their  eighth  year,  and  the  gander  in  particular, 
for  not  infrequently  he  becomes  quarrelsome, 
and  oftentimes  unproductive  when  no  more 
than  four  or  live  years  old. 

Inbreeding  is  the  greatest  evil  to  be  guarded 
against.  Unless  new  blood  is  introduced  into 
the  flock  once  in  every  five  years  at  least,  the 
geese  are  sure  to  deteriorate  to  a  serious  degree. 
If  the  flock  is  well  kept  up,  however,  geese  can 
readily  be  produced  that  will  weigh  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  apiece,  dressed.— 
Ohio  Farmer. 


Poultry  On  the  Farm. 

The  western  farmer  has  a  great  many 
advantages,  and  then  again  he  has  some  dis- 
advantages thataffect  him  when  such  questions 
as  the  care  and  management  of  poultry  are 
under  consideration.  He  occupies  a  section 
of  the  country  where  thiugs  are  doue  on  a  large 
scale,  and  corn  fields  are  immense;  the  pas- 
tures are  almost  unlimited  iu  their  extent,  and 
it  is  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  to  cross  the  wheat 
fields.  This  gives  a  habit  of  looking  at  things 
iu  the  large,  which  makes  him  impatient  of 
small  thiugs  and  of  all  work  that  consists 
chiefly  of  details.  He  has  had  to  unlearn  a 
good  many  things  before  he  could  become  a 
good  dairyman,  and  while  he  always  keeps 
some  chickens,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  pretty  well  sat- 
isfied that  it  don't  pay  to  bother  with  them, 
ne  lets  them  rustle  for  themselves,  and  takes 
what  the  gods  send.  If  they  do  not  pay  It  is 
poultry  that  don't  pay,  and  not  his  manage- 
ment of  the  flock  which  is  at  fault. 

It  is  true  that  as  compared  with  bonanza 
wheat  fanning,  poultry  growing  is  a  small 
business,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  west- 
ern farms  on  which  the  hens  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  the  family.  They  pay  the 
grocery  bills,  and  buy  frocks  for  the  babies  as 
well  as  most  of  those  that  the  wife  and  mother 
gets.  A  branch  of  farming  that  is  able  to  do 
this  is  certainly  worth  attention.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  branch  of  business  that  if  attended  to 
will  make  more  profit  on  the  money  invested 
than  the  growing  of  staples  does;  more  than 
the  growing  of  fifteen  or  even  twenty-Jive  cent 
corn,  for  example.  It  is  a  small  affair,  but  it 
can  be  made  quite  remunerative  if  properly 
handled.  It  dou't  bring  in  dollars  by  the  hun- 
dreds in  a  lump,  but  it  may  be  made  to  bring 
in  dollars  from  week  to  week  that  amount  to 
hundreds  during  the  year. 

Why,  then,  should  one  treat  it  as  a  part  of 
the  farm  resources  to  be  relied  upon  to  help  out 
the  farm  income?  Usually  it  is  the  wife  that 
looks  after  the  farm  poultry  yard,  but,  as  a 
rule,  she  is  hampered  in  the  means  with  which 
to  do  it.  The  "men  folks "  consider  it  an 
occupation  only  lit  for  the  women  and  children 
to  "potter  with."  If  they  would  take  the. 
correct  view  of  it  they  would  lend  such  aid, 
at  least,  iu  the  management  of  poultry,  as 
requires  a  mau's  strength,  and  would  see  that 
means  for  carrying  it  on  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  possible  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  farm  were  provided.  They 
would  cousider  that  the  wants  of  the  poultry 
yard  iu  the  way  of  improvements  and  conven- 
iences ought  to  be  supplied  as  promptly  as  they 
would  buy  themselves  a  new  cultivator  or  other 
piece  of  machinery  when  they  needed  it.  Most 
of  them  do  throw  the  management  on  the  wife 
aud  children,  but  they  ought  not  to  expect 
these  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  uor  to 
render  the  poultry  yard  profitable  without 
adequate  means  and  appliance  for  doing  so. 
Farm  poultry  nearly  always  provides  an 
amount  of  income  on  the  farm  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  consideration  that  is  given  it  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  by  proper  attention  the 
yield  from  it  can  in  most  cases  be  very  consid- 
erably increased.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  it 
be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  business, 
worth  doing  well  if  it  is  done  at  all,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  means  and  appliances  to  carry 
it  on  properly.  It  is  one  of  the  few  thiugs 
that  can  grow  gradually  into  a  very  consid- 
erable business  without  much  perceptible 
investment  of  capital.  If  a  man  wants  to 
increase  his  output  of  staple  crops  he  must  buy 
more  land;  if  he  wants  to  enlarge  his  cattle 
and  hog  feeding  operations  he  will  probably 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  and  negotiate  a  loan 
and  pay  interest  ou  it  in  order  to  secure  the 
means  to  do  it.  It  is  uot  so  with  the  poultry. 
As  the  flock  is  largely  fed  from  the  crumbs 
that  drop  from  the  table,  so  as  a  matter  of 
business  iu  vestment,  the  capital  it  requires 
goes  in  gradually  aud  is  hardly  missed.  From 
the  profit  side,  while  the  increased  crops  or 
the  iucreased  cattle  and  hog  fec'Ujug  may  or 
may  uot  make  any  money,  the  farm  poultry 
yard,  properly  managed  almost  invariably 
makes  good  returns. — Homestead,  Iowa. 


People  who  have  only  a  few  hens  are  very 
likely  to  overfeed  them.  Better  keep  fowls 
always  a  little  huugry,  active,  aud  ready  to 
scratch.—  Mass.  Ploughman. 


Tobacco  stems  make  lice  proof  nests  for 
hens,  and  tobacco  dust  scattered  over  a  hen 
and  chicks  occasionally  will  drive  any  lice 
that  may  be  on  them  away.  The  dust  can  be 
bought  at  cigar  factories  very  cheaply.—  The 
Farmer's  Voice. 


His  Fortune  From  Eggs. 

"Frozen  Egg  Man"  Brought  Back  Over 
80,000  From  the  Kloudike. 

[A  reader  in  Fort  Maginnis,  Montana,  sends 
us  the  following  story,  aud  says:  ••  Fakm- 
Poui.tky  has  been  advocating  $2  a  year  profit 
per  heu.   How  does  this  strike  you  ?  "J 

Nearly  every  man  who  has  come  out  of 
Dawson  during  the  past  two  months  or  more 
has  had  something  to  say  of  the  "  frozeu  egg 
man."  They  met  him  at  various  points 
betweeu  the  Chilkoot  summit  aud  the  Yukon 
river,  trudging  along  with  one  companion  and 
four  dogs,  pulling  a  cargo  of  frozen  eggs 
bouud  for  the  Klondike.  Eggs  at  Dawson  are 
worth  1 1  or  more  each,  aud  this  high  price 
proved  such  an  incentive  to  a  Portlaud  man 
that  he  resolved  to  freeze  a  lot  of  them  aud 
take  them  in. 

The  egg  man  has  beeu  the  source  of  no 
little  amusement  for  the  Kloudikers  who  have 
come  out.  They  have  frequently  laughed  at 
his  foolhardy  speculation,  and  ofteu  predicted 
his  failure.  He  has  been  a  prolific  landmark, 
and  one  of  the  >tnck  questions  which  Klou- 
dikers have  asked  each  other  here  has  been, 
"  Where  did  you  meet  the  egg  man?" 

The  egg  man  is  in  Seattle.  He  has  sold  his 
eggs,  aud  returned  with  a  sack  which  many  a 
Klondiker  might  well  envy.  His  name  is 
Charles  Vest.  Vest  left  Portlaud  last  October 
on  the  steamer  Elder.  Before  leaving  he 
obtained  1,743  dozeu  eggs.  He  broke  aud 
packed  them  iu  tin  cans  holding  one  gallon 
each,  or  six  dozen.  The  cans  were  sealed, 
frozeu,  and  put  on  ice.  They  weighed  2,020 
pounds  in  cold  storage. 

With  one  man  to  help  him  and  his  dogs, 
Vest  hurried  the  eggs  up  to  Sheep  Camp  and 
buried  them  in  the  snow.  He  put  four  cans 
in  a  sack,  aud  tied  the  sack  over  the  dogs' 
backs.  Each  dog  carried  twenty-eight  pounds 
in  this  way.  Ouce  over  the  summit  the  cans 
were  piled  on  sleds  pulled  by  the  dogs,  and 
the  jouruey  continued. 

Several  adventures  befel  Vest  and  his  com- 
panion on  the  way.  Ou  December  21st  they 
stopped  at  a  cabin  aud  bought  supper  aud 
lodging.  They  bought  some  moccasius  of  one 
of  their  hosts.  In  the  morning  one  cau  of 
eggs,  now  becoming  more  aud  more  precious, 
was  goue.  Vest  had  his  suspicions,  but  had 
no  evidence.  He  asked  his  host  about  the 
missing  can,  but  got  no  satisfaction,  although 
his  suspicions  were  coutirmcd.  There  were 
others  camping  at  the  cabin,  and  from  these, 
two  or  three  days  later,  Vest  obtained  cor- 
roborative evidence  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  sus- 
pect. The  thief  had  goue  toward  the  coast, 
but  Vest  followed  him  and  took  him  before 
the  police.  Confronted  with  the  evidence  of 
his  crime,  the  fellow  confessed.  The  police 
decreed  that  the  man  should  be  punished  by 
giving  up  his  outfit  to  the  man  he  had  wronged. 
This  was  done,  and  Vest  got  $1S5  per  dozen 
for  the  can  of  eggs,  or  $1,110  in  all. 

At  Thirty  mile  river  an  adventure  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  overtook  the  egg  man.  A  raft 
was  built  to  float  down  the  river.  Vest  stayed 
on  shore  to  line  the  raft  down,  and  his  com- 
panion was  aboard  the  raft.  The  ice  at  one 
place  was  not  strong  enough  to  support  Vest's 
weight,  and  he  was  forced  to  let  the  line  go. 
The  raft  was  spinning  down  the  river  at  a 
fearful  rate,  the  anxious  owner  running  along 
shore  to  keep  up  with  it.  Suddenly  a  rock 
rimmed  with  ice  appeared  iu  the  track  of  the 
raft.  In  a  moment  the  raft  had  dived  under 
the  ice,  the  rider  had  jumped  for  his  life  to 
the  rock,  and  the  cargo  had  spilled  in  (be 
stream.  The  stove  and  tent  of  the  men  sauk, 
but  the  sacks  of  egg  cans  went  floating  down 
the  stream. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  but  the  situation  wj 
desperate.     Vest  did  not  ponder  long  upon 
what  to  do.    He  plunged  into  the  stream  and  i 
pulled  out  the  sacks  one  at  a  time.   To  do  this 
he  had  to  run  along  and  into  the  stream  for  a 
mile  and  a  half.    His  clothes  froze  to  him, but  I 
he  saved  his  eggs.   Then  he  weut  back  to  bis 
companiou,  aud  threw  out  a  rope  and  towed 
him  ashore.   Three  men  who  happened  to  be  I 
camping  nearby  gave  the  two  wet  men  shelter  | 
uutil  they  dried  and  warmed  themselves. 

Sixty-five  miles  further  down,  Vest  reached  I 
the  Big  Salmon  where  Maj.  Walsh  was  cairp- 
ing.  Maj.  Walsh  wanted  supplies,  and  be 
bought  Vest's  eggs  at  $3  per  dozen.  The  eggs  I 
yielded  $.">,211, "which,  added  to  the  $1,110,1 
amouuted  to  $0,231  as  the  total  product  of  I 
Vest's  undertaking.  —  Seattle  rost-lntelh'\ 
gencer. 
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The  Relation  of  Food  to  Disease. 

Written  for  FAKM-POULTBY. 

Whether  practical  poultry  keepers  or  fan- 
ciers, we  ali  like  to  have  our  fowls  a  delight 
to  our  eyes  and  a  help  to  our  pocket  books. 
We  canuot  reach  this  unless  our  flocks  are 
healthy,  judging  from  the  inquiries  from 
correspondents  in  FARM-POULTRY,  not  a  few 
lovers  of  poultry  have  run  against  snags  iu 
care  and  feeding.  Nearly  all  so-called  "liver 
diseases''  are  due  to  improper  fecdiug  —  not 
always  to  overfeeding,  but  sometimes  to  lack 
of  certain  foods.  It  is  impossible  tojay  down 
a  diet  list  and  say,  "  feed  according  to  this 
and  you  will  have  healthy  profitable  birds.'' 
The  small  flocks  running  at  large  on  the  farms, 
(with  the  gardens  fenced  iu),  need  a  different 
ration  from  those  birds  yarded  and  dependent 
upon  their  owner  for  daily  food.  Then 
climate  and  season  each  plays  its  part  in 
determining  what  articles  of  food  should  be 
supplied. 

To  feed  either  ourselves  or  our  birds  in  the 
suuuy  »<5luth  according  to  rules  adapted  to  the 
bleak  New  England  winter  would  be  both 
foolish  and  disastrous.  To  attempt  to  use  the 
same  ration  every  day  in  the  year,  without 
any  regard  for  the  season,  would  also  bring 
failure. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  our 
states  have  given  one  hundred  times  the.study 
to  feed  for  cows  as  to  proper  food  for  paying 
hens.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  good 
food  ration  for  milch  cows  is  also  generally 
good  for  laying  hens.  It  only  remains  to  add 
some  auiinai  food  to  make  it  perfect  for  that 
section  and  season. 

The  coider  the  season  the  more  heat  pro- 
ducing foods  are  needed.  Corn  is  the  usual 
source  of  heat  to  our  birds.  To  be  sure,  they 
get  from  other  grains  or  animal  foods  more  or 
less  starch  or  fat,  but  corn  is  the  great  article 
of  heat  producing  material  fed  to  the  poultry 
of  the  United  Slates. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  food  rations  for 
hens  for  an  seasons  and  all  climates,  I  would 
place  "  green  food."  This  varies  from  cut 
clover  and  grass  hay  and  roots  iu  winter  to 
weeds  and  cut  grass  iu  summer.  It  is  wrong 
iu  principle  and  practice  to  withhold  from  our 
birds  the  opportunity  to  obtain  every  day  iu 
the  year  green  vegetable  food.  During  the 
warm  season,  the  growing  time  of  nature, 
green  food  can  be  supplied  best  by  furnishing 
a  grass  run,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  by  the 
daily  feeding  of  lawn  clippings  or  weeds  from 
the  garden.  This  summer  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  weight  of  grass  and  weeds  that  a 
dozen  hens  will  eat  iu  one  day.  Situated  as  I 
am  with  small  grassless  yards  and  broad  lawn, 
I  have  fed  clippings  from  my  lawn  mower. 
This  I  arrange  with  a  canvas  attachment 
(homemade)  behind,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
peck.  Two  minutes  each  morning  gathers 
enough  for  forty  birds.  This  is  at  once  put 
into  the  yards,  much  of  it  euteu  fresh  and 
dewy,  and  by  night  all  the  half-dried  pieces 
have  disappeared.  In  the  weekly  use  of  the 
lawn  mower,  as  we  go  over  the  entire  lawn  iu 
course  of  each  week,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
mi  tings.  This  I  am  drying  and  bagging  for 
winter  use.  But  all  have  not  lawns.  No 
matter,  you  have  weeds;  look  in  the  gardeu 
and  along  the  fences.  They  are  there  in  full 
lone.  Feed  them  freely  every  day.  The 
lettuce  going  to  seed,  turuip  tops,  beet  leaves 
and  small  cabbages  will  be  accepted.  Do  not 
li  ed  lung  grass,  whether  pulled  in  the  garden 
or  cut  by  machine  or  scythe.  It  is  too  tough 
for  a  hen  to  break  into  short  pieces,  and  is 
liable  to  give  you  a  crop  bound  bird. 

When  winter  comes  then  the  need  of  green 
food  is  not  quite  so  great.  A  little  more  grain 
and  meat  is  needed  to  keep  up  the  animal  life 
and  products,  and  this  calls  for  more  room  in 
erop  and  gizzard.  Do  uot  make  the  mistake 
of  feeding  no  green  food.  To  be  sure,  if  you 
do  not.  the  hens  may  perhaps  be  able,  from 
litter  of  straw  or  corn  stalk,  or  from  bedding 
of  cows  or  horses,  to  Hud  some  waste  that  they 
wiil  eat  for  filling.  To  attempt  to  succeed 
with  hens  without  their  getting  something  for 
food  besides  grain  aud  meat,  is  just  as  foolish 

1  as  to  keep  cows  on  grain  without  hay. 

Plan  in  winter  to  feed  every  day  cut  (inch* 
<  r  less)  clover  or  hay,  either  scalded  iu  morn- 

I  Ing  mash  or  fed  by  itself  at  noon.  I  think 
that  cabbage  and  roots  will  not  take  the  place 
of  the  clover  or  hay,  but  should  be  fed  in 
addition  to  it. 


If  you  will  feed  green  food  the  year  around, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  great  a 
reduction  there  will  be  iu  your  grain  bills. 
Hens  often  eat  more  grain  than  they  need 
simply  to  "fill  up,"  and  it  is  partly  waste, 
even  if  it  does  not  produce  an  overf  at  diseased 
flock. 

The  great  error  in  the  feeding  of  grain 
seems  to  be  iu  the  overuse  of  those  foods  that 
are  rich  in  heat  giving  material.  To  feed 
largely  of  such  foods  iu  warm  weather  is  like 
keeping  our  stoves  or  furnaces  full  of  lire  dur- 
ing a  "scorcher."  Let  us  feed  less  corn  during 
the  winter,  and  none  during  the  summer,  to 
yarded  birds.  Let  us  remember  that  wheat, 
barley  aud  oats  are  quite  well  balanced,  and 
form  with  cut  hay  and  some  animal  food,  a 
good  ration. 

During  the  warm  months  feed  little  corn 
meal.  Make  the  mash  of  bran,  ground  oats, 
a  little  middlings,  and  ground  meat.  This 
summer  I  am  feediug  as  a  mash  to  growing 
chickens  aud  layiug  hens,  rolled  oats  three 
parts,  acme  feed  (bran  with  some  Hour)  three 
parts,  ground  meat  aud  bone  one  part.  As 
colder  weather  comes  I  shall  leave  out  part  of 
the  oats  and  bran,  adding  corn  meal,  so  that 
iu  the  coldest  of  the  winter,  here  in  New 
England,  I  shall  be  using  one-sixth  corn  meal 
by  measure. 

If  you  will  carefully  aud  thoughtfully  feed 
your  flocks,  giving  food  needed  for  season 
and  condition  of  birds,  feediug  with  generous 
hand  the  green  food,  and  withholding  the  too 
often  liberal  use  of  corn  and  its  products,  you 
will  diminish  by  one-half  the  ailments  that 
afflict  your  flocks.  If  you  find  your  birds 
"  growing  heavy  "  behind,  apparently  healthy 
fowls  today,  dead  under  the  roost  tomorrow, 
layiug  many  double-yolked  eggs,  then  you  may 
well  think  whether  you  have  fed  correctly. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn. 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Value  of  Ground  Bone  in  Feeding. 

There  is,  however,  one  ingredient  iu  chicken 
feeding  which  deserves  special  notice,  being 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  those  whose  space 
is  limited.  We  allude  to  the  bone  dust,  or 
ground  dry  bones,  which  is  often  used  by 
gardeners  iu  potting  plants.  For  the  knowl- 
edge aud  use  of  this  ingredient  we  had  origi- 
nally to  thank  Mr.  John  Stuart,  of  Helensburgh, 
well  known  iu  Scotland  as  a  successful  breeder, 
and  to  whose  unvarying  friendship  in  many 
other  ways  aud  instances  we  feel  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  heavy  obligations.  After  full 
and  satisfactory  trial  ourselves,  we  had  no 
hesitation  in  recommeudiug  the  use  of  ground 
bone  to  other  breeders,  and  the  extent  to 
which  other  writers  have  followed  us  in  other 
periodicals,  and  to  which  the  substance  is 
now  advertised  in  poultry  papers,  besides  the 
many  private  testimonies  we  have  ourselves 
received,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value 
of  an  article  of  diet  which  Mr.  Stuart's  kind- 
ness had  enabled  us  to  be  the  first  to  introduce 
generally  to  poultry  breeders.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  ground  boue  is  of  any  special 
assistance  to  those  who  have  at  command 
unlimited  grass  range  over  a  good  soil,  or  to 
those  who  rear  chiefly  small  but  hardy  breeds. 
Neither  of  these  require  it,  though  even  theu 
its  use  usually  attbrds  some  benefit,  with  no 
trouble  and  scarcely  any  expense.  But  to 
weakly  breeds,  especially  such  as  (like  La 
Fleche)  sutler  from  leg  weakness,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  service ;  aud  to  such  as  wish  to  rear 
large  birds  iu  a  limited  space,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  aid  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Its  effects  are,  1,  to  supply  abundance  of  boue 
making  material;  2,  to  counteract  any  tend- 
ency to  diarrbcea,  causing  the  excrements  to 
assume  that  firm  character  denotive  of  perfect 
health;  and  3,  greatly  to  postpone  what  poul- 
trymen  call  "  setting  "  or  maturity,  and  thus 
ensure  a  longer  period  of  growth,  on  which 
ultimate  size  so  greatly  depends.  Being 
ground  up  whole,  a  fair  amount  of  animal 
food  is  also  contained  in  the  bone  dust.  The 
year  after  we  first  made  publicly  known  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  ingredient,  we 
had  a  letter  from  an  extensive  breeder  of 
Light  Brahmas,  stating  that  he  could  more 
than  confirm  all  we  had  said  — that,  on  trial, 
his  birds  that  season  showed  far  more  hope 
and  substance  than  ever  before;  he  had  not 
more  than  half  the  usual  number  of  cockerels 
with  any  weakness  in  the  legs;  and  diarrhoea, 
with  which  he  was  formerly  troubled,  had 


disappeared.  We  have  other  letters  to  the 
same  effect  from  well  known  English  and 
American  fanciers. 

Ground  bone  for  mixing  iu  poultry  food 
should  be  on  an  average  about  the  Hueuess  of 
coarse  oatmeal.  There  are  usually  larger 
pieces  interspersed,  but  these  need  not  be 
taken  out,  as  any  too  large  will  be  rejected, 
though  the  meal  may  be  silted  free  from  any 
larger  than  peas  if  desired.  The  price  being 
never  very  much  more  per  hundred  weigh! 
than  good  meal,  it  should  be  used  liberally 
with  all  the  soft  food,  and  about  au  ounce  may 
be  mixed  with  every  half-pint  of  dry  meal 
before  adding  the  milk  or  water.  Iu  small 
yards,  as  we  have  already  said,  cut  grass  must 
be  liberally  supplied  as  well  to  the  mixture, 
and  on  such  food  the  birds  will  grow  wonder- 
fully and  acquire  a  constitution  which  in  con- 
finement we  have  never  been  able  to  attain  in 
any  other  way.  We  may  say  that  burnt  boues 
pounded  have  uot  by  any  means  the  same 
effect,  being  reduced  to  mere  phosphate  of 
lime  with  some  amount  of  animal  charcoal; 
neither  have  crushed  raw  boues,  which  have 
been  stated  by  some  to  produce  similar  results. 
On  the  contrary,  raw  bones  have  been  proved 
by  the  very  simple  test  of  experiment  to 
hasten  laying  in  the  pullets  and  "  furnishing  " 
or  feathering  out  to  maturity  in  the  cockerels, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  quantity  of 
fresh  jelly  they  contain  —  hence,  while  excel- 
lent in  moderation  for  laying  stock  or  during 
a  limited  time  to  prepare  cockerels  for  actual 
exhibition,  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  regu- 
lar food  of  chickens  whose  period  of  maturity 
the  breeder  for  exhibition  rather  desires  to 
postpone.  That  this  postponement,  and  with 
it  continuous  growth,  is  affected  by  the  dry 
grouud  bone,  we  have  most  fully  proved  ;°and' 
in  the  case  of  weakly  breeds,  which  have  it 
for  its  strengthening  power,  but  which  if  is 
not  wished  to  increase  in  size,  the  changing  it 
at  the  proper  time  for  raw  bone  will  produce 
all  the  desired  effect.—  The  Illustrated  Book 
of  Poultry. 


How  to  Distinguish  Old  Hens. 

From  an  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  F. 
L.  S.,  a  renowned  author  .and  authority  on 
poultry  matters  in  Great  Britain,  I  condense 
the  following : 

Fowls  should  be  killed  off  after  they  have 
completed  their  second  year. 

Birds  may  be  marked  so  as  to  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  putting  a  ring  on  one  leg  when 
they  are  pullets.  The  best  time  is  when  pul- 
lets are.from  five  to  six  mouths  old. 

A  rouud  iudia  rubber  such  as  those  used  for 
umbrellas,  or  a  ring  of  copper  or  any  soft  flex- 
ible metal,  is  suitable.  The  ring  should  be  put 
onto  fit  fairly  close,  but  not  tight  enough  to 
injure  the  leg. 

An  examination  should  be  made  of  every 
fowl  a  fortnight  after  the  ring  has  been  put 
on. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  fowls 
one  and  two  years  old,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put 
the  rings  ou  the  left  legs  only  in  one  year,  and 
the  rings  on  the  right  legs  only  next  year,  and 
so  on  iu  the  alternate  years.  If  the  rings  are 
put  ou  the  right  legs  iu  1898,  theu  all  hens  iu 
the  flock  with  rings  on  the  right  legs  will  be 
ready  for  killing  in  1900.  If  the  rings  are  put 
on  the  left  legs  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  theu 
those  hens  will  be  ready  for  killing  iu  the 
autumn  of  1901. 

It  is  desirable  that  written  record  should  be 
made  of  the  facts,  as  the  memory  is  apt  to  be 
faulty. 

The  advantage  to  the  poultry  keeper  from 
marking  the  fowls  far  more  than  compensates 
for  the  trouble  which  is  involved. — Beport  of 
Com.  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 


n-.^p  Is  the  basis  of  good  health, 
*  Ulv  steady  nerves,  mental, 
- J  physical  and  digestive 
OBOOO  strength.  If  you  are  ner- 
vous, enrich  and  purify  your  blood  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  arc  weak, 
have  no  appetite  and  desire  to  be  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  take  Hood's  Sar- 
saparilla, which  will  tone  your  stomach, 
create  an  appetito  and  build  you  up. 

Hood  s  8pSa 

The  Best-in  fact  the  One  Th-"  Blood  Purifier. 

.  r-»..a    cure  nausea,  indigestion, 

nOOU  S  PlllS  biliousness.   Price  25c. 


BREEDING  STOCK 

For  Sale. 


Having  finished  hatching  Cor  this  season,  I  will  sell 
the  stuck  1  have  bred  from  in  lots  to  suit.  Must  be 
sold  to  make  room  lor  the'youugstcrs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 

(Brown  Egg  Strain;  " the  business  fowl  of  the 
19tll  century.") 

White  Wyandottes, 

(Brown  Egg,  Prolific  Laying  Stock). 

A.  F.  HUNTER, 

South  Natick,  Mass. 

Our 

White  Plymouth  Rock 

male,  "  CHAMPION,"  took  1st  prize  as  cockerel 
ami  cock  at  .two  of  America's  leading  shows  in  hot 
competition.  We  mated  him  lliis  year  to  the  .stand- 
ard number  of  selected  females,  bred  for  utility, 
and  uoted  for  their  size  and  for  the  color  of  their 
eggs.  We  will  sell  a  limited  number  of  cockerels 
from  this  stock  at  S2  each;  pullets  S1.25.  Orders 
booked  now  for  fall  delivery.  No.  better  blood  iu 
America.    Write  early  if  you  want  the  best. 

MARION  POULTRY  YARDS, 
 lirookline,  Masg. 

My  Mammoth  Light  Brahmas 

have  been  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  lliuui  at 
various  exhibitions  where  they 

HAVE  WON 

the  highest  honors  iu  strong  competition.  I  breed  no 
other  variety.  A  few  extra  Hue  yearlings  and  lots  of 
young  stock  for  sale. 

KDGKWOOD  POULTRY  FA  KM, 
ARNOLD  HEILBOKN,  Box  56.  Providence,  R.  I. 

"210  EGG  STRAIN" 


White  Wyandottes. 

Bred  for  utility.  Pullets  of  this  strain  mature  when 
five  months  old.  are  above  standard  weight,  and  have 
averaged  210  brown  eggs  per  year. 

Vigorous  cockerels  for  sale  after  September  1st. 
 F.  F.  WOODS,  Natick,  Mass. 

Do  You  Want  Good 


Nice  clean  eggs  always  find  ready  sale.  If 
they  are  dirty  they  should  be  w  ashed  with 
warm  water;  a  southern  exchange  says  that 
if  this  does  not  take  oil'  all  the  stains  cider 
vinegar  will.  It  will  pay  to  try  this  if  you 
have  a  nice  lot  of  fresh  eggs  that  by  accident 
or  otherwise,  have  become  stained  ;  for  a  dirty 
egg  is  distasteful,  even  if  the  egg  is  all  right 
inside;  the  sight  of  it  outside  is  obnoxious  to 
the  delicacy  of  one's  taste.  —  Mans.  Plough- 
man. 


from  the  winners  of  Hagerstown,  Pawtuckct,  and 
Boston?    S2  per  sitting;  :)  sittings  $5.    Stamp  for 
circular.       COLLINS  POULTKY  FARM, 
 Pawtuckct,  R.  I. 

Black  LANCSHANS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

My  strain  have  always  won  prizes  in  the  showroom 
in  the  fastestconipetiiion.  They  are  of  the  true  Lang- 
shan  shape,  with  the  rich  green  sheen,  and  very  free 
from  purple.  Look  up  my  winnings. 

50  Fine  Cockerels  for  sale  that  can  win  Prizes. 

Eggs  for  sale  from  my  best  pens  at  $3  iter  13:  S.r»  for  2C. 

J.  S.  REMINGTON, 
P.O.Box  136,  Greenville,  R.  I. 

CUT  PRICES 

For  rest  of  season.  I  will  sell  15  eggs  from  inv  best 
breeders  for  $1;  SO  eggs  for  $3;  100  eggs  for  $5.  At 
Rhode  Island  poultry  show  I  won  2d  and  3d  pullet; 
aud  2d  pen,  iu  a  class  of  84  birds. 

will  ii.  Raymond, 

Box  lisii.  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

MUST    BE  SOLD. 

50  yearling  Buff  Leghorn  hens  and  one  cock.  At  a 
positive  bargain.  These  were  all  farm  raised  from 
Arnold  and  Sherman  .slock  direct,  aud  have  laid 
splendidly  tor  us.  and  no  doubt  will  for  you.  -Also  a 
few  <d'  our  I, an.  breeders  full  sisters  to  our  Boston 
and  1  [averhill  winners. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM, 

M>th  uen. 

Address,  BATTY  BROS. 

Box  106,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
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Fresh  Eggs  iu  Winter. 

The  Selection,  Care,  Feeding  and  Hou-infi 
Necessary  t»r  Winter  Ekk  Production. 

Hy  A.  G.  Gilbert,  Poultry  Manager,  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 

New  laid  eggs  in  winter  command  high 
prices  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Dominion.  It 
is  at  that  period  our  fanners  should  aim  to 
have  them.  The  following  brief  instructions 
will  enable  them  to  do  so : 

Selection  of  Laying  Stock. 

The  laying  hens  should  be  healthy  and  pro- 
lific. Keep  no  layer  over  two  years.  Older 
hens  moult  later,  and  are  not  likely,  iu  con- 
sequence, to  lay  as  early  in  the  season  of  high 
prices  as  is  desirable.  Winter  laying  should 
begin  in  November,  by  which  time,  with 
proper  care  and  feeding,  the  hens  will  be  over 
their  moult  and  into  winter  quarters  in  prime 
condition.  The  moulting  period,  which  is 
really  oneof  non-production,  may  be  shortened 
by  giving  the  birds  a  run  in  the  fields  where 
they  can  find  clover,  grass  and  insect  life. 
The  feeding  of  meat  or  cut  boue  at  this 
period  iu  judicious  quantity,  will  be  beneficial. 
Previous  to  and  duriug  the  moulting  period, 
all  male  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
hens. 

April  and  May  hatched  pullets  will  give  the 
best  results.  Chickens  hatched  later  than 
May  do  not  seem  to  thrive  as  well.  Careful 
observation  for  many  years  has  led  to  that 
conclusion.  A  quick  growing  pullet  is  wauted 
to  lay  when  the  older  hens  are  moulting  and 
new  laid  eggs  are  becoming  scarce.  The 
yearling  hens  and  those  between  that  age  and 
the  second  year  will  lay  the  largest  eggs. 
Reference  is  not  made  here  to  tbe  artificial 
hatching  and  rearing  of  "early  broilers," 
which  is  becoming  so  much  In  vogue. 

Best  Breeds  for  t  In-  Farmers. 

The  best  fowls  for  the  fanner  as  flesh 
formers  and  egg  producers  are  Plymouth 
Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans  anil  Light 
Brahmas.  For  eggs  alone  —  Leghorns,  Miu- 
orcas,  Andalusians  and  Spangled  Hamburgs. 
Some  crosses  of  thoroughbreds  make  excellent 
layers. 

Rations  for  Eug  Production. 
The  aim  of  the  farmer  should  be  to  utilize 
as  much  of  the  waste  of  the  farm  and  house 
as  possible  in  the  production  of  eggs.  While 
giving  egg  making  constituents  the  farmer 
must  not  forget  to  furnish  material  for  shell 
making  as  well.  He  should  remember  that 
while  running  at  large  the  heu  supplies  herself 
with  all  the  essentials  necessary  to  make  egg 
and  egg  shell,  and  that  she  also  furnishes  her- 
self with  grit  wherewith  to  grind  her  food. 
Cut  raw  bone  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  rations.  Where  cut  boue  cannot  be 
had,  the  table  scraps  of  dining  room  and 
kitchen  may  be  made  into  a  warm  mash  with 
shortsor  middlings,  which  is  described  further 
on.  All  waste  vegetables  may  be  turned  to 
good  account.  The  three  great  factors  iu  the 
winter  production  of  eggs  are  cut  bone  or 
meat,  green  food  iu  some  shape,  clover  or 
roots,  and  exercise.  The  following  rations 
are  convenient,  cheap  and  effective: 

Morning  Ration. 
Mash  composed  of  whatever  ground  grains 
are  most  abuudant  on  the  farm,  mixed  with 
boiled  vegetables,  such  as  potato  peelings, 
unmarketable  turnips,  carrots,  mangolds,  etc. 
Boil  and  mix  into  a  crumbly  condition.  Feed 
only  enough  of  this  to  satisfy,  and  not  to 
gorge.  If  cut  bones  can  be  procured  feed 
them  three  mornings  of  the  week  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  every  sixteen  hens. 
White  or  red  clover  hay  is  generally  in  plenty 
on  a  farm,  and  cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths 
and  steamed,  may  be  mixed  into  the  mash 
with  great  benefit.  A  tew  pinches  of  salt  and 
a  modicum  of  black  pepper  occasionally  may 
be  put  into  the  morning  mash  while  mixing 
It.  Red  pepper  is  too  stimulating,  and  is  apt 
to  create  inflammation  of  the  oviduct.  Feed 
no  sloppy  food,  and  leave  none  about  to  sour. 
The  best  way  to  feed  the  mash  or  cut  bone  is 
in  a  twoand  a  half-inch  narrow  trough,  nailed 
to  the  side  of  the  house,  about  eight  or  teu 
inches  from  the  grouud.  Tbe  fowls  will  bo 
be  prevented  from  standing  on  the  food  and 
making  it  dirty.  If  cut  boue  is  fed  for  morn- 
ing ration,  a  few  handfuls  of  oats  or  wheat 
may  immediately  afterwards  be  scattered  in 
the  litter  on  the  floor,  to  startthe  hens  exercise 
jng  iu  their  search  for  it. 


Noon  Ration. 

Two  or  three  handfuls  of  grain  may  be 
thrown  into  the  floor  litter  to  keep  the  hens  in 
exercise.    Mangolds,  beets,  turnips  or  other 
roots  should  be  in  supply  at  all  times. 
Afternoon  Ration. 

The  afternoon  ration  should  be  a  liberal  one 
of  sound  grain,  and  it  should  be  fed  early- 
enough  to  permit  of  the  layers  searching  busily 
for  it.  The  object  in  giving  a  generous  ration 
at  this  time  is  to  send  the  layer  to  roost  with 
a  crop  full,  so  as  to  take  her  over  the  long 
night  fast.  Wheat,  buckwheat  and  barley  all 
make  good  food.  When  barley  is  fed  it  should 
be  mixed  with  wheat  or  other  grain,  or  given 
alternately  with  other  grain;  when  fed  alone 
it  is  too  fattening.  Indian  corn  may  be  fed  in 
cold  weather  to  the  Mediterranean  class  with 
benefit,  but  sparingly,  if  at  all,  to  the  Asiatic 
and  American  breeds. 

Oilier  Essentials. 

Grit — may  be  given  in  shape  of  sharp 
gravel,  broken  delf  in  very  small  pieces, 
broken  oyster  shells,  etc.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Lime,. —  Oyster  shells,  old  mortar,  broken 
or  cut  bone,  are  all  convenient  forms  in  which 
lime  may  be  supplied. 

The  Dust  Bath.  — The  dust  bath  may  be 
made  out  of  a  flat  shallow  box  or  tray.  It 
may  be  tilled  with  dry  sand  mixed  with  tine 
coal  or  soft  wood  ashes,  road  dust,  etc.  It  is 
an  important  essential,  as  by  its  means  the 
hens  keep  themselves  free  from  lice.  If  possi- 
ble place  it  where  the  sun's  rays  may  reach  Its 
contents. 

Drinking  Water. —  Plenty  of  pure  drink 
water  is  important.  It  is  best  supplied  in  a 
di>h  or  fountain  of  narrow  lip,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fowls  from  getting  their  wattles  into  the 
water.  Iu  cold  weather  the  chill  should  be 
taken  oft"  the  water. 

Exercise. 

One  of  the  three  great  factors  in  the  winter 
production  of  eggs  is  exercise.  A  good  plan 
is  to  haug  a  cabbage  or  tough  piece  of  rawr 
meat  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  from  the 
grouud,  so  as  to  make  the  hens  jump  for  it. 
Scattering  the  whole  grain  iu  chatt",  straw  or 
dry  leaves  or  other  litter  on  the  floor,  is  the 
popular  way,  and  a  good  one,  to  cause  activity. 
The  shorter  the  straw  Is  cut  the  better  will  it 
conceal  the  grain.  A  laying  heu  is  geueraMy 
the  busiest  hen. 

The  Poultry  House. 

The  poultry  house  should  be  so  constructed 
that  tbe  liviug  or  scratching  room  for  the  hens 
will  face  the  south.  In  the  south  wall  should 
be  a  large  window  to  admit  as  much  >uushine 
and  warmth  as  possible.  The  window  should 
be  double  in  the  colder  portions  of  the 
Dominion.  The  iuterior  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  cleaning  of  the  platform,  collecting 
tbe  eggs,  watering  and  feeding  of  the  mash  or 
cut  bone  may  be  done  from  the  passage  way. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  less  the  laying 
stock  are  disturbed  the  better.  Under  the 
platform  the  nests  should  be  placed,  and  this 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  them 
dark  and  secluded  and  allowing  of  their  being 
reached  from  the  passage  way  to  collect  the 
eggs,  cleaning  them,  etc.  Where  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  of  a  passage  way  the 
nests  should  be  secluded.  Darkened  and 
secluded  nests  tend  to  prevent  egg  eating. 
The  house  should  contain  the  dust  bath, 
narrow  trough,  drink  fouutaiu  and  small  box 
for  grit,  lime,  etc.,  spoken  of  among  the  essen- 
tials. The  bouse  may  be  divided  into  pens, 
allowing  a  floor  space  not  less  than  five  square 
feet  for  each  bird,  and  as  much  more  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Poultry  do  better  iu 
small  colonies  of  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty- 
five.  It  is  better  to  divide  up  a  large  house 
iuto  several  pens  rather  than  allow  all  the 
birds  to  run  together.  During  the  moulting 
period  the  hens  may  be  allowed  to  run  together, 
the  male  birds  first  being  removed,  as  already- 
stated..  A  wooden  floor  will  be  fouud  the 
best,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  keep  dry, 
whereas  an  earthen  flcor,  if  it  becomes  damp 
may  remaiu  so  all  wiuler. 

Cleanliness. 

The  poultry  house  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously cleau  aud  free  froai  vermin.  The  drop- 
pings are  valuable,  aud  should  be  put  away  to 
be  made  into  a  compost.  The  straw  in  the 
nests  should  be  changed  frequently,  aud  if  the 
nests  are  so  situated  as  to  be  reached  from  the 


passage  way  the  work  can  be  expeditiously 
aud  easily  done.  By  the  liberal  use  of  white- 
wash in  the  spring  and  autumn  aud  ths  fre- 
quent application  of  coal  oil  about  roosts, 
platform.-,  nests  aud  walls,  the  lodgment  of 
lice  will  be  prevented. 

Vices. 

If  the  poultry  house  is  properly  constructed 
so  that  the  nests  will  be  dark,  secluded  aud  iu 
-uflicieut  number,  and  the  rations  well  assorted 
and  mixed,  the  vices  of  egg  eating  aud  feather 
picking  will  be  prevented,  aud  in  such  cases 
prevention  is  much  better  thau  attempts  to 
cure. 

Intelligence  and  Perseverance. 

In  I  be  matter  of  egg  production  m  winter, 
as  in  all  departments  of  farm  work,  intelligent 
management,  energy  and  perseverance  are 
necessary.  Tbe  prices  to  be  realized  are  6uch 
as  to  make  it  an  object  to  obtain  the  eggs,  and 
by  following  the  foregcing  brief  instructions 
they  may  be  secured. 

What  is  Required  for  the  British  Market. 

The  British  market  prefers  : — 

1.  Large  eggs,  weighing  seven  to  the  pound. 

2.  Eggs  in  good  flavor,  clean  in  appearance, 
ami  well  packed. 

As  to  the  latter  condition,  the  shipper  can 
attend  to  that,  but  it  is  only  the  farmer  who 
can  place  the  large  eggs  with  good  flavor  in 
cold  storage  or  in  the  hands  of  the  shipper. 
The  large  eggs  will  be  obtained  by  keeping 
the  breeds  which  lay  them,  and  the  good 
flavor  may  be  had  by  feeding  properly  and 
putting  in  cold  storage,  or  immediately  selling 
none  but  strictly  new  laid  eggs. 

Large  Egg  Laying  Breeds. —  Black  Miu- 
orcas,  Andalusians  aud  some  strains  of  White 
Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas  will  lay  eggs 
which  will  go  six  or  seven  to  the  pound. 

Collect  the  Xew  Laid  Eggs  Ticice  Daily.— 
The  new  laid  eggs  should  be  collected  twice 
daily.  After  being  collected  they  should  be 
kept  iu  a  cool  sweet  smelling  pantry  or  cellar. 

No  Male  Bird  tcith  the  Layers.— The  male 
bird  should  be  kept  away  from  the  winter  lay- 
ers. By  eating  the  stimulating  rations  calcu- 
lated for  egg  production  be  will  become  so  fat 
as  to  be  useless  as  a  breeder.  He  should  be  kept 
apart,  aud  mated  m  early  spring  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  picked  hens,  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Seven,  nine  or  eleven  hens  are  quite 
enough  for  a  breeding  pen. — Report  o/Uomr. 
of-Agriculture  and  Dairying,  Dominion  of 
Canada. 


Skim  Milk  for  Growing  Chickens. 

At  this  time  of  year,  young  chickens  and 
skim  milk  are  more  abuudant  on  our  Ameri- 
can farms  than  at  any  other  time.  Iu  view 
of  this  fact,  it  would  be  well  if  more  people 
growing  chickens  would  feed  them  some  of 
this  milk. 

Skim  milk  is  a  food  which  contains  muscle 
ami  flesh  forming  material  in  a  form  to  be 
readily  taken  up  and  digested  by  the  system. 
Milk  that  has  been  skimmed  has  really  lost 
but  a  small  amount  of  its  value  as  a  food,  the 
cream  consisting  of  considerable  fat,  which  in 
itself  is  the  least  nutritious  part  of  the  milk. 
The  cheesy  matter  left  in  the  milk  is  its  most 
valuable  part  for  food,  aud  tends  to  produce  a 
vigorous,  healthful  growth  wheu  fed  to  calves, 
pigs  and  chickens.  If  more  American  pigs 
and  chickeus  were  fed  less  corn  aud  more  skim 
milk,  it  would  not  only  be  to  their  lasting  ben- 
efit, but  it  would  also  eventually  result  iu  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  farmer. 

With  tbe  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of 
skim  milk  diet  on  the  young  growing  chickens, 
an  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  Indiana 
agricultural  experiment  station,  in  which  two 
lots  of  chickens  were  uuder  observation. 
There  were  ten  chickens  of  two  breeds  in  each 
lot,  raugiug  from  four  to  six  weeks  of  age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  Each  lot  received 
the  same  food,  care  and  treatment,  excepting 
that  one  was  fed  all  the  ^kim  milk  wanted, 
while  the  other  was  giveu  none.  The  grain 
ted  consisted  of  two  parts  crushed  corn,  one 
part  bran,  aud  one  part  ground  oats.  They 
were  also  fed  cracked  bone,  cabbage  aud  let- 
tuce. Wheu  the  experiment  began  the  total 
weight  of  one  lot  of  chickens  was  only  oue- 
half  an  ouuee  more  than  the  other.  The  exper- 
iment lasted  from  July  11  to  September o. 

The  results  of  the  feeding  show  that  the 
chickeus  fed  milk  aud  grain  ate  cousiderabh 
more  graiu  thau  did  tbote  receiving  no  milk, 


The  results  also  show  that  the  chickens  of  lot 
1,  receiving  no  milk,  made  an  average  weekly 
gain  of  2.62  ounces,  while  those  fed  milk  made 
again  per  week  of  4.-HJ  ounces,  or  over  one- 
fourth  pound.  Tbe  chickeus  fed  milk  made  a 
more  rapid  and  uniform  gaiu  thau  those  fed 
graiu  only.  Thegeueral  results  of  the  feeding 
in  every  way  seemed  to  show  tbe  superior 
influence  of  the  skim  milk  on  the  growth  of 
the  birds. 

These  chickens  were  raised  on  the  station 
grounds,  were  uniform  in  character,  and  kept 
undergood  conditions  iu  confinement,  so  that 
no  food  was  available  excepting  such  as  given 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  conducted  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  would  lie  well  if  our  poultry  growers 
would  place  plenty  of  skim  milk  available  to 
the  chickeus.  If  the  vessel  containing  the 
milk  were  throughly  scalded  daily  to  keep  the 
sanitary  conditions  good,  the  feeding  of  the 
milk  would  unquestionably  result  in  profit. 

C.  S.  Plumb. 

Purdue  University  Experiment  Station. 


The  Value  of  a  Name. 

Many  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has  fine 
stock  for  sale  believes  that  he  should  be  able 
to  get  as  good  a  price  for  it  through  an  adver- 
tisement as  his  neighbor  who  has  been  adver- 
tising for  a  generation  would  get  for  a  similar 
specimen.  He  does  not  recognize  tbe  fact  that 
the  buyer  pays  ten  dollars  for  a  chicken  and 
ninety  dollars  additional  because  he  knows 
that  it  is  just  as  represented  to  him. 

The  youug  stock  breeder  is  an  easily  dis- 
couraged person.  He  has  seen  for  years  the 
advertisements  of  the  successful  breeders  of 
pure  bred  stock,  and  has  noted  with  pleasure 
mingled  with  envy  the  show  records  and  big 
sales.  He  imagines  that  all  he  needs  to  do  to 
achieve  as  great  success  and  renown  is  to  buy 
a  few  breeding  fowls,  and  then  insert  an 
advertisement  in  two  or  more  poultry  journals 
announcing  his  offers  of  finely  bred  stock  of 
the  Hu>tler  strain.  He  expects  to  get  inquires 
for  his  stock  iu  a  few  days,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces the  breeder's  supply  is  soon  exhausted. 
But  our  experience  and  observation  is  that  the 
mau  who  has  had  his  shingle  up  the  longest 
will  attract  the  attention  of  buyers  first. 
Most  people  are  like  the  new  breeder,  when 
they  want  some  of  the  Hustler  straiu  they  go 
to  Mr.  Hustler  for  it.  The  new  breeder  will 
be  compelled  to  keep  his  shingle  shining  bright 
until  he  has  attracted  attention  to  the  fowls 
his  experience  has  taught  him  to  make  as  good 
as  those  of  Mr.  Hustler.  It  is  the  "keep  a- 
haiumeriug"  motto  that  wins.  Don't  get  dis- 
couraged and  give  up  the  business  in  the  first 
year  or  two  if  you  don't  get  very  high  up  the 
ladder.  It  is  the  sticker  that  sticks  and  wins.— 
Agricultural  Advertising. 

VAN    P. I  REN   POULTRY  YARDS. 

1ST  acres  range.  Voting  stock  fur  sale.  White  and 
Rarred  Plymouth  Kocks.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Pekln 
Ducks.   Write  for  what  vou  want. 

J.  J.  CLEMENT.  South  Haven.  Mich. 


Eggs  Jr 

Grow  ,=^07 

More  plentiful  ev~ /K^Lj'm 
ery  dav  when  hensC  ^^C-S^iV 
are  not  molested  I^^M 
by  lice  and  other  f!  I  1 
verm  i  n .  «.  •  ~A 

P.  D.  Q*  Powder  ^—wr^ 

prevents  this  most  ^tg^ 
effectually,  and  the 
fowls  are  left  unharrassed  by  these 
annoying  pests,  and  are  free  to  derive 
benefit  from  food  and  rest.  In  con- 
sequence they  will  reward  their  owner 
by  such  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost 
of  the  powder  used.  Saves  the  lives 
of  chickens. 

Pm  Dm  Qm  Powder 

is  in  no  way  poisonous.  It  could 
even  be  taken  internally  without  do- 
ing harm,  and  it  is  non-explosive. 

Sold  by  all  poultry  supplv  and  hardware 
dealers,  sporting  goods  nouses,  grocers 
and  drugsfists.  One-pound  boxes  25c; 
five  pound  bags,  $1,  of  your  dealer. 
Postage  1  ct.  an  ounce  extra  it  of  us. 

WORCESTER    COMPOUND  CO., 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

si.  11      .  _  — ■ — m 
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Kggs  and  Poultry. 

The  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  poultry  of 
suitable  kinds  should  be  a  means  for  greatly 
increasing  the  revenue  from  Canadian  farms. 
They  form  a  class  of  live  stock  which  has  been 
toomucb  neglected.  Their  keeping  is  included 
in  the  system  of  fanniug,  so  far  as  the  live 
stock  branch  is  concerned,  which  has  been 
designated  "small  cultures."  Though  singly 
small  in  size  they  can  become  In  the  aggregate 
producers  of  large  revenues.  They  are  not 
merely  to  be  counted  as  gatherers  up  of  frag- 
ments, utilizers  of  odd  scraps,  and  gleaners  of 
waste  grain.  They  may  be  also  a  class  of  live 
stock  to  which  grains  and  other  products, 
marketable  in  themselves,  may  be  fed  with  a 
good  profit  on  the  transactions. 

Eggs.—  The  fact  that  fresh  eggs  can  be 
obtained  during  the  winter  months  has  greatly 
increased  the  consumption  of  them ;  and  the 
facilities  which  have  been  enlarged  through 
the  use  of  good  lime  water  preparations  In 
tanks  in  cold  storage  and  dry  cold  storage, 
have  permitted  the  summer  crop  of  eggs  to  be 
carried  safely  for  use  later  in  the  season. 
Poultry  and  eggs,  which  used  to  be  counted 
rather  out  of  season  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  are  now  regular  articles  of  diet  at  all 
times.  The  home  markets  of  Canada  could 
take  larger  quantities  of  fresh  laid  eggs  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  than  are  now  available; 
and  improvements  at  the  home  end  of  the  busi- 
ness would  cause  a  great  extension  in  the  ship- 
ments of  eggs  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 

Size. —  The  grade  of  egg  which  Is  in  good 
demand  is  one  weighing  15  lbs.  per  great  hun- 
dred, that  is  15  lbs.  per  ten  dozens,  which  is 
equal  to  two  ounces  per  egg,  orl£  lb.  per  dozen. 
A  small  quantity  imported  into  Great  Brit- 
ain from  France  go  as  high  as  IT  lbs.  per  great 
hundred.  For  every  half-pound  which  eggs 
weigh  less  than  15  lbs.  per  great  hundred  the 
value  is  lessened  by  about  one  cent  per  dozen. 
One  egg  shipper  of  great  experience  in  Canada 
informs  me  that  he  has  found  the  albumen  in 
large  eggs  to  be  thicker  than  in  small  eggs. 
Another  says  that  in  his  experience  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  stale  or  bad  eggs  have  been  small 
eggs  with  white  shells.  Eggs  shou  Id  be  graded 
as  to  size.  A  higher  value  will  be  obtained 
for  a  given  quantity  of  eggs  graded  into  three 
sizes,  large,  medium  and  small,  than  if  they 
are  sent  with  the  sizes  mixed  promiscuously. 

Color. — Eggs  of  a  brown  shade  of  color 
are  preferred.  All  the  shells  should  be  quite 
clean.  In  the  city  markets  In  Canada,  eggs 
which  are  quite  clean  will  fetch  from  oue  to 
three  cents  per  dozen  more  than  eggs  which 
have  dirty  shells  and  look  dull  or  dauby.  For 
the  local  trade  it  has  been  found  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  individual  farmer  to  stamp  his 
name  on  the  egg  shells  with  a  small  rubber 
stamp. 

Preservation.—  A  fresh  laid  egg  is  never 
improved  by  age,  but  its  good  qualities  may- 
be preserved,  if  not  wholly  almost  wholly,  by 
suitable  handling.  Eggs  should  be  gathered 
from  the  nests  at  least  once  every  day.  An 
egg  may  deteriorate  for  food  purposes  in  one 
of  two  ways:  it  may  change  unfavorably  for 
food  purposes  by  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  hatching,  and  it  may  decay  through  fer- 
mentation started  at  the  pores  of  the  shell.  Any 
moisture  on  the  shell  hastens  the  beginning  of 
decay  in  that  way.  An  egg  may  look  well 
when  examined  by  candle  light  in  the  usual 
way,  and  still  be  slightly  stale  inside.  Some 
egg  merchants  detect  whether  they  are  quite 
fresh  flavored  by  breaking  some,  emptying 
the  contents  out,  and  smelling  the  inside  of 
the  shells. 

If  only  a  few  eggs  In  the  lot  are  discovered 
to  be  stale,  that  will  cast  discredit  on  the 
whole,  and  very  greatly  reduce  the  selling 
price.  Immediately  after  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected from  the  nests  and  cleaned,  they  should 
be  put  in  a  cool  place  until  they  can  be 
dispatched  to  market. 

Great  care  should  betaken  in  packing  eggs 
not  to  use  any  substance  which  has  iu  itself  a 
disagreeable  odor  or  flavor,  as  that  will  likely 
be  imparted  to  the  eggs.  The  keeping  of  eggs 
packed  in  musty  straw  or  musty  bran  will 
impart  that  disagreeable  quality  to  them. 
Egg  merchauts  and  packers  have  used  various 
methods  for  preserving  eggs.  These  have 
been  chiefly  means  for  preventing  bacteria 
from  going  through  the.  shells.  That  is  now 
commonly  done  by  immersion  of  the  eggs  iu  a 
solution  of  some  sort.   The  efficacy  of  the 


treatment  is  very  much  Increased  if  the 
solution  and  the  eggs  can  be  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature at  or  below +0  degrees.  Frequently 
some  one  brings  to  the  front  a  new  and  differ- 
ent method  for  the  preservation  of  eggs.  By 
way  of  showing  what  has  been  done  iu  that 
direction,  I  submit  a  report  of  experiments 
made  In  Germany  by  twenty  different  methods, 
which  Is  translated  from  the  Berliner  Mark- 
thallen  Zcitung. 

Twenty  methods  were  selected  for  these 
experiments.  In  the  first  days  of  July  four 
hundred  fresh  eggs  were  prepared  according 
to  these  methods  (twenty  eggs  for  each  method) 
to  be  opened  for  use  at  the  end  of  February. 

Of  course,  a  most  essential  point  for  the 
success  of  preservation  is  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  age  of  the  eggs;  the  experiment 
designated  the  specific  weight  of  same.  With 
fresh  eggs  it  Is  from  1.0784  to  1.0942.  If  the 
eggs  are  put  Into  a  solution  of  120  grams  (4.23 
ounces)  of  common  salt,  in  one  liter  (1.056V 
quarts)  of  water,  the  specific  weight  of  which 
solution  is  1.073,  all  the  eggs  that  swim  on 
this  liquid  weigh  less,  and  consequently  are 
not  fresh.  Only  those  eggs  that  sink  should  be 
used  for  preservation. 

When,  after  eight  months  of  preservation, 
the  eggs  were  opened  for  use,  the  twenty 
different  methods  employed  gave  the  most 
heterogeueous  results. 

1.  Eggs  put  for  preservation  in  salt  water 
were  all  bad  (not  rotten,  but  uneatable,  the 
salt  having  penetrated  into  the  eggs). 

2.  Eggs  wrapped  in  paper,  SO  per  cent  bad. 

3.  Eggs  preserved  In  a  solution  of  salicylic 
acid  and  glycerine,  80  per  cent  bad. 

4.  Eggs  rubbed  with  salt,  70  per  cent  bad. 

5.  Eggs  preserved  in  bran,  70  per  cent  bad. 

6.  Eggs  provided  with  a  cover  of  paraffin, 
.70  per  cent  bad. 

7.  Eggs  varnished  with  a  solution  of 
glyceriue  and  salicylic  acid.  70  per  cent  bad. 

8.  Eggs  put  in  boiling  water  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  seconds,  50  per  cent  bad. 

9.  Eggs  treated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  50 
per  cent  bad. 

10.  Eggs  put  in  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid, 
50  per  cent  bad. 

11.  Eggs  varnished  with  water  glass  (was- 
serglass),  40  per  cent  bad. 

12.  Eggs  varnished  with  collodion,  40  per 
cent  bad. 

13.  Eggs  varnished  with  lac,  40  per.  cent 
bad. 

14.  Eggs  varnished  with  sward, 20  per  cent 
bad. 

15.  Eggs  preserved  in  ashes  of  wood,  20 
per  cent  bad. 

16.  Eggs  treated  with  boric  acid  and  water 
glass,  20  per  cent  bad. 

17.  Eggs  treated  with  permanganate  of 
potash,  20  per  cent  bad. 

18.  Eggs  varnished  with  vaseline,  all  good. 

19.  Eggs  preserved  in  lime  water,  all  good. 

20.  Eggs  preserved  In  a  solution  of  water 
glass,  all  good. 

The  last  three  methods  are  consequently  to 
be  considered  the  best  ones,  and  especially  the 
preservation  In  a  solution  of  water  glass,  as 
varnishing  the  eggs  with  vaseline  takes  too 
much  time,  and  the  treatment  with  lime  water 
sometimes  communicates  to  the  eggs  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  taste. 

There  Is,  however,  one  drawback  connected 
with  eggs  preserved  in  a  solution  of  water 
glass,  viz  :  that  the  shell  easily  bursts  in  boil- 
ing water;  this  may  be  avoided  by  cautiously 
piercing  the  shell  with  a  strong  needle. — 
Report  of  Com.  of  Agriculture  and  Dairy- 
ing, Dominion  of  Canada.  * 


He  who  puts  the  finest  product  in  the  mar- 
ket, saiys  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman, 
reaps  the  richest  harvest.  Eggs  are  refined 
wheat,  corn,  grass,  and  they  contain  much 
that  on  the  farm  would  go  to  waste.  In 
winter,  a  basket  of  fifty  dozen  will  bring  more 
money  than  a  load  of  hay  it  took  a  large  patch 
of  land  to  grow,  a  team  to  cut,  a  horse  and 
man  to  rake,  two  men  to  stack,  and  a  team, 
wagon  and  man  to  market.  Sell  fresh  eggs 
or  none  at  all.  Get  just  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  general  lot  dumped  on  the  corner  grocery. 
Seek  for  regular  customers,  and  get  retail 
prices.  Stop  crying  about  low  rates  and  cheap 
goojls  by  rising  above  them.  Herein  is  the 
gospel  of  successful  poultry  keeping. — Maine 
Farmer. 


A  Living  On  Five  Acres. 


We  get  many  remarkable  letters  from  these 
who  are  just  starting  in  poultry  raising,  and 
some  of  them  contain  curious  examples  of 
misinformation  or  of  the  writers  having  gone 
off  on  a  wrong  scent  and  being  hopelessly  lost 
so  far  as  knowing  "where  they  are  jit"  is 
concerned.  Here  is  a  letter  which  has  just 
come  to  us  from  Georgia: 

"  I  bought  a  dozen  Barred  P.  Bock  hens 
and  two  cocks  about  a  month  ago.  1  Intend 
increasing  my  stock  by  raising  chickens  from 
these  until  I  have  about  a  thousand.  Will 
that  number  In  about  five  acres  in  fruit  do  to 
make  a  living?  I  intend  using  the  five  acres, 
which  is  in  fruit  trees,  for  chicken  yards, 
giving  about  half  an  acre  to  one  hundred 
chickens.  I  have,  as  I  said  above,  only  one 
dozen  now,  and  my  friends  ridicule  me  when 
I  say  I  am  going  to  raise  one  thousand  chickens 
from  that  dozen.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  be  able  to  do  this  iu  about  five 
years  time?  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
experience  I  get  while  increasing  my  stock 
from  twelve  to  one  thousand  would  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  buying  say  oue  hundred  or  two  hundred 
hens  and  beginning  on  a  large  scale?  Of 
course,  it  will  take  about  five  years  or  so,  but 
I  can  wait  that  long.  I  wish  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living  on  fruit  and  chickens,  and 
think  I  can  do  it." 

Of  course  he  can  make  a  comfortable  living 
on  fruit  and  chickens  if  he  goes  the  right  way 
to  work  to  do  It,  but  we  think  he  can  do  it 
very  much  easier  than  by  keeping  one  thou- 
sand head  of  stock  on  five  acres.  We  do  not 
know,  but  we  assume  that  by  chickens  he 
means  fowls,  and  that  he  means  to  keep  one 
thousand  head  of  laying  stock.  If  he  intends 
to  keep  that  number  on  five  acres  we  say 
frankly  he  can  make  a  better  profit  with  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  forty  to  fifty  fowls  on  half  an  acre 
will  give  him  better  results,  pay  him  a  better 
profit,  than  would  one  hundred  on  the  same 
space,  and  he  would  then  save  the  food  and 
care  of  the  other  five  hundred  or  six  hundred. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  combination  of 
fruit  and  poultry.  The  fruit  will  do  much 
better  for  the  protection  the  hens  give  as  to 
insect  enemies,  worms,  etc.,  and  the  trees  will 
bear  much  better  fruit  for  the  fertilizer  the 
heus  give  the  ground,  and  vice  versa,  the  hens 
will  be  very  much  better  for  the  shade  and 
protection  of  the  trees. 

Our  friend  is  not  at  all  oft'  in  his  reckoning 
when  he  plans  to  increase  his  dozen  hens  to 
one  thousand,  and  it  can  be  done  in  much  less 
than  five  years.  If  each  one  of  his  hens 
raised  two  flocks  of  chickens  he  could  have 
about  one  hundred  pullets  the  first  year,  and 
If  he  had  one  hundred  pullets  the  second  year 
he  could  easily  raise  one  thousand  chickens 
from  them  if  his  object  is  iu  the  main  to 
increase  to  one  thousand ;  but  if  his  object  is 
to  grow  in  knowledge  and  experience  as  well 
as  increase  iu  numbers,  his  idea  is  a  good  one, 
and  he  will  do  well  to  "  grow  "  to  the  one 
thousand  head;  but,  as  we  said  before,  we 
think  he  will  make  a  radical  mistake  if  he 
attempts  to  keep  one  thousand  head  on  the 
five  acres,  keeping  them  iu  ten  families  of  one 
hundred  each.  He  will  make  quite  as  much 
profit  from  half  the  number  properly  handled, 
and  while  half  the  number  will  require  some- 
what more  than  half  the  work  to  be  properly 
handled,  they  will  consume  not  much  more 
than  half  the  food  than  the  thousand,  and  will 
pay  quite  as  good  a  profit.  Another  point 
comes  in  here  :  if  he  gives  all  of  his  five  acres 
to  his  laying  stock,  where  is  his  ground  on 
which  to  raise  the  chickens  on  which  to  repro- 
duce the  laying  stock?  We  would  want  to 
give  at  least  ten  acres  to  a  thousand  young 
chickens,  and  would  want  to  raise  fifteen 
hundred  chickens  if  we  wanted  to  reproduce 
five  hundred  head  of  laying  stock  each  year. 
If  we  hatched  two  thousand  chickens  and 
raised  fifteen  hundred,  half  of  them  would 
probably  be  cockerels,  nearly  all  of  which 
would  go  to  market,  and  of  the  pullets  we 
could  theu  cull  the  poorest  third,  which  would 
give  us  a  stock  of  very  fine  birds,  the  best  two- 
thirds  for  layers.  Upon  this  basis  our  friend 
should  make  not  only  "  a  living,"  but  a  very 
comfortable  living,  from  five  hundred  head  of 
laying  stock  and  five  acres  of  fruit. 


t>ueks  for  Market. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  generally 
easier  to  raise  young  ducklings  than  young 
chickens,  and  if  they  an:  raised  early  enough 
for  the  market  there  is  more  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  season  is  shorter  than  for 
chickens,  and  if  your  ducks  dou't  get  the  early 
prices  they  are  apt  to  sell  for  ridiculously  low 
prices.  The  chief  consideration,  theu,  is  to 
get  them  to  market  early  enough. 

The  Imperial  Pekin  duck  is  the  best  breed 
for  this  purpose,  because  in  ten  weeks  time 
from  hatching  a  duckling  of  this  breed  should 
weigh  five  pounds.  That  is  a  heavy  weight 
compared  with  young  chickens.  A  chicken 
of  the  same  age,  forced  to  its  utmost,  woujd 
barely  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half  dressed  as  a 
broiler;  but  the  difference  in  the  prices  may 
make  the  apparent  advantage  favorable  for 
the  ducks.  The  early  broilers  in  March  will 
bring  from  75  cents  to  $1,  and  the  ducklings 
will  bring  from  $1  to  $2.  Later  the  same 
difference  is  sustained.  In  the  June  market 
the  duckling  will  bring  from  75  cents  to  $  1, 
when  the  chicken  Is  sold  for  50  cents.  Old 
ducks,  on  the  other  hand,  sell  for  little— all 
the  way  from  four  to  eight  cents  a  pound. 
Hence,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  the  ducks  in  the 
market  while  young,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 

Now  as  to  feed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
duckling  will  consume  little  if  any  more  food 
in  ten  weeks  to  produce  five  pounds  of  weight 
than  the  chicken  requires  to  make  its  pound 
and  a  half.  Where  certain  kinds  of  food  can 
be  obtained  for  the  work  of  gathering  it,  such 
as  fish  and  other  sea  food,  duck  raising  is 
made  even  more  profitable;  but  where  there 
is  no  special  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  the  cost  of  feeding  the  ducks,  compared 
-  with  that  of  chickens,  is  very  favorable. 

The  system  is,  and  should  be,  very  simple. 
The  first  rations  that  should  be  fed  to  the 
young  ducklings  should  be  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  stirred  up  to  a 
proper  consistency  and  moistened  with  warm 
water.  A  little  coarse  sand  sprinkled  into 
this  mixture  will  help  matters.  Feed  this  lib- 
erally to  the  newly  hatched  ducks,  and  on  the 
third  day  scraps  of  meat  finely  chopped  can 
be  added  to  the  bran  and  corn  meal.  They 
should  be  given  all  they  want  to  eat,  but  none 
should  go  to  waste.  They  need  feeding  often, 
and  not  too  much  at  a  time.  This  food 
should  be  given  to  them  four  or  five  times  a 
day  for  the  first  six  weeks;  then  reduce  the 
amount  of  bran,  and  when  eight  weeks  old 
make  the  corn  meal  three  to  one  of  the  bran. 
Fresh  water  should  be  given  to  them  daily, 
and  they  will  drink  great  quantities  of  it. — 
Indiana  Farmer. 


Poultry 
Supplies! 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Bone  Cutters,  Incubators, 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells  and  other  Grits, 
Ground  Meat  Meals,  Beef  Scraps,  Bone, 
Drinking  Fountains,  Feeding  Pans, 
Poultry  Netting,  Condition  Powder,  etc. 

Cut  Clover  Hay 

Ready  for  use, 

At  $1.75  per  IOO  pound  Sack. 

Large  illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

HARVEY  SEED  CO., 
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STANDARD  BRED 

Wfiife  Legfps, 

Large,  rigorous,  extra  layers.  Winners  at  New 
York,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1S9S,  and  at  Boston,  1897  aud 
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Fat  unci  Lean. 

From  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  we  have  Bul- 
letins No-  ;"».7  and  No.  58.  Bulletin  No.  57  is 
upon  .the  suhject  of  fattening  Innibs  in  winter, 
mid  is  sul'dividcil  into  1st,  fattening  Minnesota 
lambs;  2d  and  3d,  fattening  range  lambs. 
Three  experiments  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  value  of  certain  foods, 
and  to  ascertain  the  outcome,  that  is,  the  profit; 
iihleness  of 'feeding  those  foods  to  a  good  type 
of  home  grown  lambs,  the  result  showing  an 
average  increase  in  weight  of  thirty-one 
pounds,  with  an  Increase  of  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  value— that  is,  lambs  which  cost  $-1 
each  had  a  selling  value  of  $6.01  each  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment. 

The  firstcxperiment  in  feeding  range  lambs, 
that  is,  lambs  boughtin  Montana  and  brought 
to  Minnesota  to  be  fattened,  showed  that  lambs 
bought  upon  the  ranges  can  be  more  than 
doubled  in  value  when  fed  for  a  reasonable 
period. 

Bulletin  No.  56  is  upon  fattening  steers  in 
winter,  and  is  divided  into  1st,  fattening 
Minnesota  steers;  2d,  fattening  range  steers. 
The_  steers  were  bought  at  an  average  cost 
of  93.35  per  hundred  pounds,  and  were  sold 
at  $4.10  per  hundred  pounds,  showing  a  net 
profit  of  5>24.11  upon  the  nine  steers.  The 
other  experiment  was  upon  nine  range  steers, 
which  cost  in  Montana  $8.10  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  were  sold  for  $3.02^  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  with  a  net  profit  on  the  nine 
steers  of  $152.75— and  in  the  summary  of  con- 
clusions the  bulletin  says  that  "range  steers 
fed  under  what  may  be  termed  average  farm 
conditions  can  be  made  to  yield  a  substantial 
profit  when  judiciously  bought,  fed  and  sold." 

The  moral  of  this  for  the  poultry  interest, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  poultry 
sent  to  our  eastern  markets  from  the  west  is 
in  range  condition,  that  is  is  "  lean,"  hence  is 
the  poorest  possible  in  quality,  and  brings  the 
lowest  possible  price.  We  have  repeatedly 
stated  in  these  columns  that  farmers  could  get 
a  much  better  price  for  their  product,  and 
make  double  the  profit  on  it,  if  they  would 
properly  fatten  the  chickens  before  sending 
them  to  market;  indeed,  we  know  of  two  or 
three  places  where  these  lean  "  range"  chick- 
ens arc  bought  and  fed  up,  that  is  fattened, 
before  being  marketed,  and  the  result  is  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  business.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  if  there  was  not  a  profit 
the  men  would  not  doit ;  men  don't  do  business 
for  nothing.  The  conditions  described  in 
these  bulletins  as  applying  to  range  steers  aud 
range  lambs  exactly  apply  to  poultry.  Chick- 
ens cooped  up  to  be  fatted  and  properly  fed 
w  ill  make  a  substantial  increase  in  weight,  so 
that  there  is  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent  more  pounds  of  tlcsh  to  be  sold, 
which  would  be  a  good  profit  if  it  was  sold  at 
the  same  price;  but  the  results  show*  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  quality  also,  which 
means  a  decidedly  better  price  as  well  as  a 
better'  profit.  For  instance,  a  three-pound 
cbickon  can  be  made  to  weigh  four  pounds, 
and  the  three-pound  chicken  marketed  lean 
would  fetch  its  owner  but  S  cents  a  pound,  or 
24  cents:  whereas  the  four-pound  chicken  has 
been  decidedly  bettered  in  quality,  and  will 
fetch  its  owner  10  cents  a  pound,  or  40  cents. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  profit  is  even 
more  marked  than  these  figures  would  indicate; 
but  w.e  would  rather  understate  the  illustration 
than  overstate  it. 

Not  only  would  the  chickens  be  heavier  and 
fetch  .a  better  price  per  pound,  but  there 
would,  he  a  substantial  increase  in  consump- 
tion—  in  other  words,  a  decidedly  greater 
demand  if  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  quality.  The  writer  once  saw  a  whole 
barrel  of  broiler  chicks  overhauled  and  spread 
out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  half  a  dozen 
pairs  of  very  line  birds  to  till  an  order,  and  the 
half-dozen  pairs  of  really  good  ones  were  with 
difficulty  found  in  the  barrelful;  all  the  others 
were  lean  skinny  things  that  looked  anything 
but  appetizing.  AVe  asked  the  man  what 
price  lie  got  for  those  best  chickens  which 
were  fairly  plump  breasted,  yellow  skinned, 
attractive  looking  chickens.  He  told  us  those 
would  sell  quickly  for  20  cents  a  pound. 
."  And  what  do  you  get  for  those  others?"  we 
asked,  meaning  the  remainder,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  barrelful.  '.'  Oh,  those  we  sell  at  16 
cents  down  to  12  cents,  and  some  of  the  last 
of  them  we  will  be  glad  to  work  offal  10  cents 


a  pound."  Now,  there  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  how  quality  not  only  makes  the 
price,  but  influences  consumption.  The  20 
cent  quality  was  eagerly  sought  after,  aud  in 
more  than  one  case  when  not  found  the 
would-be  buyer  turned  to  something  else,  and 
bought  it  because  he  could  not  get  the  quality 
of  chickens  he  wanted.  The  lean  skinny 
chickens  would  go  oil'  hard  at  15  cents  a  pound. 
After*perhaps  half  of  them  had  been  sold  the 
price  would  be  dropped  to  12  cents,  aud 
finally  the  sickly  looking  remainder  would  be 
worked  off  at  10  cents  a  pound,  or  at  any 
price  it  would  fetch.  Tons  and  tons  of  this 
cheap  stuff  are  dumped  upon  our  markets 
aud  worked  off  at  any  price  that  can  be  got 
for  it  of  a  Saturday  night,  being  sold  mostly 
to  the  buyers  from  the  slums  who  are  looking 
for  something  they  can  buy  cheap.  Of  course, 
if  the  producer  of  such  poultry  looks  upon  it 
as  costing  him  nothing,  anything  he  gets  out 
of  it  is  clear  profit;  but,  as  it  certainly  costs 
something  to  produce, and  as  it  could  be  made 
one-third  to  one-half  more  valuable  and  sell 
immensely  quicker  if  it  were  properly  fatted 
and  marketed,  it  is  obviously  for  the  best 
interest  of  producers  to  consider  this  question. 


Poison  Ivy  Again. 


Mr.  Editor :y- 1  notice  an  in* 
issue  of  Julvrlst,  about  poison  ivj 
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luiry  in  your 
1st,  about  poison  ivy,  and  having 
rantity  grow  round  my  place  to 
low  Is  ha\  e  access.  I  noticed  thai 
l-  1 1  goats  devoured  it  freely  in  spring, 
larmetlmc  much. 

professional  veterinary  surgeon,  1 
tiiyof  it  as  well  as  some  goat  milk 
lory,  and  experimented  on  it  in 
and  found  that  it  was  a  wild 
[5sis,  or  wild  Virginia  creeper,  and 
had  no  internal  effect  whatever,  also  that  the 
milk  was  intact.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of 
the  goats  had  a  male  kid,  which,  after  it  was 
weaned,  I  fed  for  ten  days  on  poison  ivy 
exclusively,  then  killed  it  and  dissected  its 
stomach  as  well  as  its  blood,  and  found  it  as 
pure  as  it  possibly  could  be. 

Poison  ivy  is  a  skin  poison,  which  only 
affects  some  persons  whose  blood  is  in  certain 
condition,  and  will  affect  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  where  it  will  not  touch  others. 

Parties  in  such  cases  have  been  known  to 
show  the  poison  ivy  irritation  without  touch- 
ing the  plant,  where  others  can  rub  it  all  over 
them  without  the  slightest  effect. 

Salt  and  water,  or  peroxyde  of  hydogen 
are  the  ouly  available  remedies  if  you  are 
attacked. 

Chickens  will  not  eat  it  if  they  can  find 
other  greeu  food  — and  that  is  always  found 
where  the  ivy  grows.  I  have  collected  some 
tender  growth  of  it  and  given  to  common 
chickens  that  had  been  deprived  of  green 
food  for  some  time;  one  only  took  some  of  it 
and  without  effect.  I  have  also  chopped  it 
fine  and  mixed  with  their  soft  food,  but  it 
had  no  effect  on  them.      A.  V.  Meehsch. 

Mr.  Meersch  has  fallen  into  the  very  com- 
mon error  (although  it  is  hardly  excusable 
for  a  professional  veterinary  surgeon)  of 
mistaking  Ampclopsis  for  Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron (poison  ivy).  This  being  the  case, 
his  experiments  are,  unfortunately,  of  little 
value  in  determining  the  effect  of  the  real 
poison  ivy.  For  the  benefit  of  Farm-Pocl- 
try  readers  we  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  non-poisonous  and  poisonous  ivy,  as  given 
by  Prof.  Asa  Gray  : 

"  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.  —  A  common 
woody  vine,  in  dow  rich  grounds,  climbing 
extensively,  sometimes  by  rootlets  as  well  as 
by  its  disk  bearing  tendrils,  blossoming  in 
July,  ripening  its  small  blackish  berries  in 
October.  Also  called  American  ivy,  and  still 
less  appropriately,  woodbine.  Leaves  turn 
bright  crimson  in  the  autumn.  It  also  bears 
the  name  of  Virginian  creeper,  and  five 
leaved  ivy.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in 
clusters-of  five  usually,  (sometimes  three  to 
seven  leaflets),  and  are  shaped  like  a  lance 
head,  and  have  saw  tooth  edges;  the  points 
of  the  teeth  pointing  slightly  toward  the  apex 
of  the  leaf. 

Jihus  toxicodendron,  (Poison  Ivy,  Poison 
Oak.)  Climbs  by  rootlets  over  roeks, etc.,  or 
ascending  trees,  or  sometimes  low  and  erect. 
Stems  woody,  leaflets  three  in  number, 
broadly  oval  or  egg  shaped,  mostly  pointed, 
and  rather  downy  beneath,  variously  notched, 


wavy  in  outline,  orcut-lobed.   High  climbing 

plants  usually  have  more  entire  leaves,  and 
are  classed  as  a  separate  variety  known  as 
Jihus  radicans  or  climbing  poison  ivy. 
Abounds  in  thickets,  low  grounds,  etc.  Fruit 
dull  white  to  pale  brown." 

From  Mr.  Meersch's  letter  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  the  non-poisonous  ivy  with  which 
he  experimented.  American  ivy  or  wood- 
bine is  much  used  in  garden  decoration,  aud 
we  have  quite  a  little  of  it  growing  in  our 
yard.  The  chicks  often  pick  at  it.  and  one 
pen  of  fowls  which  had  been  short  on  greeu 
food  in  their  yard,  ale  so  many  of  the  leaves 
from  the  woodbine  growing  there  that  the 
plant  was  killed;  but  the  hens  were  none  the 
worse  for  lunching  on  it. 

Poison  ivy  (Rhus  tox.)  is,  however,  very 
poisonous,  and  we  have  knowledge  of  a  case 
where  it  was  purposely  fed  to  a  young  chick, 
causing  the  death  of  the  chick.  Some  persons 
and  some  animals  are  apparently  immune  to 
the  poisonous  effects  of  this  plant,  while 
others  cannot  go  within  a  few  feet  of  a 
thicket  containing  poison  ivy  without  being 
poisoned.  Immunity  to  Rhus  poisoning 
does  not  seem  at  all  stable,  as  persons  who 
have  beeu  able  to  handle  it  with  impunity  are 
sometimes  severely  poisoned  by  it.  The 
majority  of  cases  of  poisoning  are  in  shape  of 
skin  "  scalds,''  caused  by  contact  or  by  merely 
passing  by  the  plant;  these  vary  in  severity 
according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  victim. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  or  leaves  taken 
internally  may  result  fatally.  A  medical 
work,  which  we  have  before  us,  gives  the 
following  symptoms  of  Rhus  poisoning:— 

"  Stupor,  numbness,  heavinesss  in  the  head, 
desire  to  vomit,  slight  at  first,  but  afterwards 
insupportable;  a  sort  of  intoxication,  stupid 
air,  pupil  of  eye  dilated,  lively  delirium,  some- 
times pain,  convulsions  of  different  parts  of 
the  body,  or  palsy  of  limbs.  The  pulse  is 
variable,  but  at  first  generally  strong  aud  full, 
breathing  quick,  and  there  is  great  dejection, 
which,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  soon  ends  in 
death." 

This  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  a  harmless 
plant,  to  be  lightly  treated.  We  have  had 
experience  with  a  number  of  serious  cases  of 
ivy  poisoning,  and  have  knowledge  of  a  few 
cases  where  poisoning  was  secondary  to  the 
eating  of  the  plant  by  cows,  or  from  contact 
with  animals  which  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  ivy.  A  child,  who  had  never  been  where 
there  was  any  poison  Ivy,  was  affected  with  a 
severe  eruption  resembling  ivy  poisoning,  and 
the  cause  was  traced  back  to  drinking  milk 
from  a  cow  which  had  eaten  ivy  which  had 
through  carelessness  gotten  in  with  the  hay. 
Students  have  been  poisoued  by  merely  smell- 
ing of  the  tincture  of  Rhus  tox.  Cases  have 
also  been  observed  where  poisoning  has 
occurred  from  contact  with  the  dried  leaves. 

Knowing  the  possibilities  of  poisoning  by 
this  plant,  we  think  that  it  is  rank  carelessness 
to  allow  it  to  grow  in  or  about  the  poultry  yard. 
Hens  might  eat  it  if  deprived  of  other  green 
food,  and  persons  eating  those  hens  or  eggs 
from  them  might  be  poisoned. 

We  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  the  fowls  or  persons  in  all  cases. 
Nevertheless,  poisoning  has  occurred,  and  no 
chances  should  be  taken.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  rid  a  place  of  poison  ivy  by  buruini 
it  out,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  permitted  to 
grow  about  the  chicken  yard. 

External  poisonings  by  ivy  are  promptly 
relieved  by  the  application  of  common  baking 
soda  and  water,  followed  by  the  use  of  an 
ointment  made  of  vaseline  with  europhen, 
live  per  cent.  In  cases  of  internal  poisonings 
it  is  best  to  summon  a  physician  at  once, 
although  it  is  often  wise  to  give  an  emetic  of  a 
little  soapy  water  as  soon  as  the  poisoning  is 
discovered.  In  no  case  give  vegetable  acids 
before  the  poison  has  been  expelled. 

Or.  'Woods. 


There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  baby  chicks  than  to 
be  housed  in  portable  rain  proof  coops.  They 
can  then  easily  be  moved  to  "  pastures  new." 
It  is  the  cheapest  and  nicest  way  to  provide 
fresh  picking  for  these  wee  chicks,  but  don't 
forget  they  need  plenty  of  good  sharp  grit  as 
well  as  '•  green  fields."—  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
turist. 


Overfeeding  Fowls. 

Aside  from  the  lice  pest,  there  is  no  greater 
hindrance  to  poultry  raising  than  overfeeding 
adult  fowls.  My  friend  who  raises  Leghorns 
may  take  exceptions  to  this,  and  I  am  willing 
to  grant  them,  for  there  is  but  little  danger 
with  that  variety.  They  eat,  like  wild  birds, 
a  few  kernels  aud  then  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
There  is  about  as  much  danger  of  overfeeding 
a  robin  as  the  wily  active  Leghorns. .  The  big 
phlegmatic  Cochin,  the  Brahma  and  the'  Ply- 
mouth Uock,  which  find  plenty  to  eat  without 
effort,  settle  back  like  fat  aldermen  and  decline 
to  make  any  eflbrt  to  catch  worms  or  bugs, 
but  grow  fat  inside  and  tumble  off  the  perch 
with  apoplexy,  which  the  poultry  keeper  calls 
cholera.  Perhaps  the  corn  crib  door  is  left 
open,  and  they  have  a  chance  to  gorge  them- 
selves, and  a  packed  crop  follows;  or  there 
may  not  be  a  sharp  gravel  stone  on  the  place, 
if  the  poultry  ruu  has  beeu  picked  over  by 
preceding  generations  of  fowls,  aud  they  can- 
not digest  their  food,  and  a  vile  smelling 
bowel  disease  follows.  This  is  sure  to  be 
called  cholera  unless  long  experience  ha-  made 
the  poultryman  wise,  or  he  is  observing  by- 
nature.  Plenty  of  sharp  grit,  plenty  of  clean 
cold  water,  green  food  and  animal  food  in  the 
form  of  bugs  and  worms,  but  not  a  kernel  of 
grain  will  be  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  Rocks  not 
sitting  or  confined  until  August  15th,  when  a 
little  extra  attention  will  enable  them  to  pass 
the  moultiug  period  safely,  and  be  ready  for 
business  when  eggs  are  high.  Once  a  month 
in  summer  will  be  none  too  often  to  apply 
insect  powder  to  adult  fowls,  and  the  eg 
supply  will  be  increased  thereby.  Kerosene 
on  the  perches  twice  a  week  well  poured  into 
every  crack  and  crevice  will  help  to  banish 
mites;  the  entire  lower  portion  of  the  fowl's 
body  should  be  well  rubbed  with  powder,  as 
the  lower  side  sometimes  furnishes  harbor  for 
enormous  nests  of  lice  while  the  upper  portion 
is  comparatively  free.  An  examination  is 
troublesome,  but  it  is  the  only  effective  waj 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests.  In  what  condition  are 
the  bodies  of  your  hens?  Take  a  good  look 
before  you  sleep,  and  you  may  know  if  they 
are  rolling  in  fat  or  covered  with  lice,  if  they 
have  yellow  combs  instead  of  red  and  are  not 
lousy,  that  enlarged  liver  may  be  present 
resulting  from  heavy  feeding  or  lack  of  grit 
and  exercise.  It  is  a  good  time  to  look  the 
flock  over  before  the  cry  of  cholera  comes,  as 
July  often  brings  an  epidemic  of  that  disease. 
Ohio  Fanner. 


"  Sanitas 
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is  an  absolutely  non-poisonous  disinfect- 
ant, and  is  necessary  to  produce  healthy 
birds.  "Sanitas"  disinfecting  powder 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  in  the  yards 
and  used  as  a  whitewash.  It  destroys 
lice  and  prevents  disease. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  sanitary  surroundings  is 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzetc,  the  eminent  English 
chemist.  Price  10  cents.  Every  household  should 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  wilt 
be  sent  FREE  to  subscribers  of  this  paper.  Write 

THE  SANITAS  CO.  (Ltd.), 

636  to  642  West  55th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Disinfectant  and  Embrocation  Manufacturers. 

WAR  ON  PRICES. 

Our  tSUS  breeding  stock  must  go.  Whin-  Wyan- 
dottes.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  L.  Rrahmas.  Mamuioih 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Belgian  Hans.  SI  each. 
W.  Holland  Turkeys.  W . Embden  tieese.  W.I. Games 
$•>  each.  Pea  Fowls,  $.">  pair.  Pekin  Ducklings,  6 
weeks  old,  $n  dozen.  Circular. 

W.  K.  Cl'KTISS  &  CO., 
Niagara  Farm.  Knnsoloville.  N.  V. 

DECKER'S  NOVELTY  LEG 

BANDS, 
for  poultry  ami  pigeons.  'V  on  will 
make  no  mistake  in  ordering  our 
l.aiols ;  '>;>cts.  per  doz.;  4u  cts. 
foriwodoz.:  $1.25  per  100.  Semi  for 
cir.  giving  particulars  and  testi- 
monials. W..I.  DECK KI!  &  CO.. 

Cresskill.  X.J. 

MDNEr  IN  PDULTRY.  CHICKENS.  TUfiKEYS.  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

A  buyer's  guide  of  the  largest  poiiliry 
plant  in  the  northwest.   Over  lew  land 
.and  water  fowls  for  sale.   Plan  and  view 
lot  poultry  farm  finely  illustrated.  Eggs 
for  hatching  a  specially.  Send  to  the  old 
reliable  breeder  for  a"  catalogue,  lucts, 
I  giving   many  valuable  hints  on  raising 
poultry  :  how  to  build  a  henhouse. 
It.  BRAP.AZON.  Sr..  L.  D.  A. 
Glenv"  "  Karii  .  Delavan .  A>  is. 

BROILERS  FOR  PROFIT.  50  cents. 

l  arivi-Poiiltry  Doctor.  50  cents. 

Profitable  Poultry  Farming,  25  oonts. 

A  Livinc  From  Poultry,         'ir>  cents. 

A  Few  Hens,  monthly,  one  jr.  25  cents. 
All  the  above  for  SI. OO.  Address 
MICHAEL  K.  BOTEK,  Hanimonton,  N.  J. 
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Quality  Makes  the  Price. 

Make  it  a  point  to  have  your  poultry  of  the 
best  quality  before  -shipping  to  market.  One 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  visiting  the  large 
markets  knows  nothing  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  inferior  poultry  that  is  sold,  and 
which  largely  affects  the  prices;  yet  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  that  which  is  good,  and 
at  a  price  above  the  regular  quotations.  The 
assorting  of  the  carcasses  before  shipping  also 
leads  to  better  prices.  Old  roosters,  (which 
seldom  sell  at  more  than  half-price),  should 
not  be  in  the  same  boxes  or  barrels  with  bet- 
ter stock  ;aud  to  ship  poultry  alive,  and  have 
roosters  in  the  coop  with  fat  hens  is  simply  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  hens,  as  the  buyer  will 
estimate  the  value  by  the  presence  of  the  infe- 
rior stock.  In  fact,  never  send  any  poultry  to 
market  unless  in  first  class  condition,  and 
under  ho  circumstances  ship  the  inferior  with 
that  which  is  better. — X.  Y.  Produce  Iievieto. 


An  Interesting  Experiment. 

)t  know  that  it 
Englishmen  that 
1  fow  Is  cannot  be 
ept,efi  an  acre  of 
n  an  in  England  who 
i-oiiM  keep  two 
iijake  them  pay 
((reach  per  year, 
try  man,  Thomas 
ml  lie  lives  near  Li verpc >ol. 
ivpoultry  keeping,  and  in 
•  proclaimed  the  practica- 
Jjfg  fowls  as  he  advocates.  In 
prove  that  he  ran  do  what  he  claims 
to  do  bannered  to  equip  an  experimental  pen 
on  tUF  Lancaster  County  Council's  farm,  at 
.UBfiton,  near  Preston,  and  that  offer  being 
accepted,  a  plot  of  land  measuring  about  7-10 
square  yards  was  set  apart  for  the  experiment, 
and  a  rough  house  to  shelter  the  birds  was 
built  by  Mr.  Carr  at  a  cost  of  £5  ($25).  This 
house  was  an  odd  structure,  consisting  of  a 
roosting  house  6  x  6^  x  7  feet,  a  laying  house 
somewhat  smaller,  and  two  5  feet  square 
shelters,  the  roosting  house  being  fitted  with 
four  perches,  giving  suitable  accommodations 
for  the  forty  birds.  The  floor  of  the  house 
was  the  bare  earth,  on  which  was  spread  a 
thick  layer  of  a  material  known  as  "mill  dust," 
a  by-product  of  flouring  mills,  which  kept  the 
hens  clean  and  sweet.  The  house  was  not 
cleaned  out  once  during  the  twelve  months 
the  experiment  lasted,  but  this  dust  was  raked 
over  daily,  and  a  little  fresh  added  when 
required.  The  laying  house  contained  the 
usual  nesting  boxes  and  also  a  few  pens  in 
which  to  place  broody  hens.  It  was  also  used 
for  storing  the  food.  The  shelters  were  put 
up  one  each  side  of  the  enclosure,  facing  con- 
trary ways,  so  that  the  fowls  could  always 
find  shelter  from  wind,  rain  or  sun.  The  run 
was  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  posts  and 
wire  netting  about  six  feet  high  with  a  plain 
wire  running  around  the  top.  A  specially 
constructed  feeding  trough  was  used,  out  of 
which  the  fowls  were  unable  to  scratch  their 
food,  nor  could  they  foul  it  from  above.  This 
trough  was  tilled  each  morning  with  sufficient 
food  to  last  the  fowls  the  whole  day. 

The  food  supplied  to  the  fowls  consisted  of 
eleven  parts  corn  meal,  eleven  parts  of  a  low 
grade  of  cockle  seed,  and  two  parts  of  one- 
fourth  inch  bones.  The  price  of  this  mixture 
varied  from  7s.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  240  lbs.  Of  this 
mixture  nearly  seven  sacks  were  consumed  in. 
the  year,  and  in  addition  about  five  sacks  of 
mixed  peas  and  corn  (grain)  screenings,  cost- 
ing ."is.  per  240  lbs.  No  shell  forming  or  gritty 
material  was  supplied,  the  above  mentioned 
twelve  sacks  being  the  only  food  used.  The 
total  cost  of  the  food  used,  including  six  sacks 
of  "mill  dust"  and  cartage  upon  the  same, 
was  £4  19s.  Gd.  (about  §24). 

The  fowls  used  in  this  experiment  were 
thirty  hens  belonging  to  and  bred  by  Mr. 
Carr,  which  he  lent  to  the  committee  for  the 
purpose.  Six  of  the  hens  were  a  cross  of 
Black  Hamburg  cock  on  W.  Leghorn  hens, 
and  twenty-four  were  a  cross  of  a  B.  Minorca 
cock  on  \V.  Leghorn  hens.  'They  were  hatched 
during  the  early  summer  of  "On,  hence  at  the 
time  the  experiment  commenced  were  nearly 
one  year  old.    The  account  from  which  we 


have  quoted  these  figures  was  published  in 
Poultry  for  July  8th,  and  states  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment  the  birds 
had  already  been  laying  for  three  months.  As 
the  experiment  began  June  1,1897,  this  would 
indicate  that  the  birds  did  not  begin  to  lay 
until  about  March  1st. 

All  the  hens  have  been  remarkably  healthy, 
the  only  sickness  being  a  few  cases  of  bumble- 
foot,  in  one  of  which  the  ben  had  to  be 
replaced  by  a  fresh  one  of  the  same  age  and 
breed.  No  male  bird  was  allowed  to  run  with 
the  hens. 

The  experiment  commenced  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1897,  and  finished  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1898,  during  which  period  the  following 
number  of  eggs  was  produced  : 

Eggs  laiii. 


Month. 
1897. 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

1S9S. 

January, 
February, 
March , 
April, 
May, 


51S 
472 
442 
295 
123 
110 


59 
216 
44G 
547 
497 


Av.  daily  yield. 

17.2 
15.2 
14.2 

9.8 

3.9 

3.C 

1.6 

1.9 

7.7 
14.3 
18.2 
1G.0 


Total,  3,777 
Average  per  hen,  125  + 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
highest  average,  namely,  18.2  per  clay,  was 
obtained  in  the  mouth  of  April,  and  the  lowest, 
namely,  1.6,  was  in  December.  The  greatest 
number  of  eggs  produced  in  one  day  was  23, 
that  number  being  laid  on  April  9th.  There 
were  only  four  days  in  the  whole  year  on 
which  no  eggs  were  laid,  namely,  Dec.  10  and 
15,  '97,  and  Jan.  3  and  12,  '98.  The  whole  of 
the  eggs  were  sold  to  Mr.  Carr  at  Is.  per 
dozen  all  the  year  round.  At  the  close  of  the 
year's  work  the  roosting  house  was  cleaned 
out  and  the  contents  carefully  weighed,  show- 
ing that  11  cwt.  had  accumulated  during  the 
year,  and  assuming  that  the  manurial .value  of 
the  constituents  in  the  manure  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  fertilizers  in  the  market,  the 
money  value  would  be  about  21s.  per  ton,  or 
lis.  6d.  for  the  11  ewt.  collected,  equal  to  4£d. 
(9c.)  per  fowl. 

The  balance  sheet  charges  interest  at  five 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  30  hens  at  3s.  each,  a 
depreciation  of  9d.  per  head,  a  depreciation  of 
ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  houses  and  run, 
with  10s.  as  a  proportion  of  rent  and  taxes^ 
with  cost  of  food,  mill  dust,  cartage,  etc.,  so 
that  all  reasonable  charges  are  included;  and 
the  sale  of  eggs  with  the  value  of  the  manure 
credited  shows  a  balance  of  £8  17s.  10d.,  and 
shows  that  each  hen  paid  a  profit  of  5s.  lid., 
fully  proving  Mr.  Carr's  claim  of  5s.  profit 
per  hen. 

The  writer  is  the  more  interested  in  this 
experiment  because  he  visited  the  Lancaster 
County  Council's  farm  last  summer,  and  saw 
the  hens  and  the  houses  and  yard  in  which 
the  experiment  was  being  tried.  While  it  is 
very  gratifying  that  the  experiment  should 
have  proved  successful,  we  can  but  think  still 
better  work  could  have  been  done  in  another 
way.  If  early  hatched  pullets  got  to  laying 
by  Oct.  1st  had  been  used  in  the  experiment, 
and  a  better  balanced  ration  fed  we  are  con- 
vinced a  considerably  larger  number  of  eggs 
would  have  been  laid,  the  total  for  the  thirty 
birds  being  but  a  fraction  over  125.  It  will 
be  noticed,  too,  that  the  lowest  egg  yield  was 
in  November,  December  and  January,  which 
is  nominally  the  time  of  highest  prices;  and  as 
an  increase  in  egg  yield  would  assuredly  have 
come  in  those  months  mostly,  it  would  have 
meant  a  substantial  increase  in  profit  had  the 
eggs  been  sold  at  market  prices.  As  they 
were  sold  at  a  fixed  price  for  the  year,  of 
course  April  and  May  eggs  brought  as  much 
return  as  November  and  December  eggs. 
That  fixed  price,  by  the  way,  approximates 
very  closely  to  our  average  price  here  in  New 
England,  the  shilling  being  almost  exactly 
24c,  and  our  average  price  here  being  25c.  or 
a  little  better. 

It  is  gratifying  to-  know  that  it  is  intended 
to  continue  this  experiment  for  at  least 
another  year,  and  we  shall  hope  thereby  to 
get  still  further  light  upon  this  interesting 
question. 


The  Fat  Hen. 

The  laying  season  is  drawing  to  a  close  so 
far  as  the  bulk  of  the  egg  production  is  con- 
cerned, and  soon  the  hens  will  be  called  upon 
to  lay  on  fat.  There  is  little  danger  of  a  hen 
laying  on  too  much  fat  when  she  is  producing 
eggs  in  large  lfumbers,  any  more  than  there  is 
of  a  Jersey  laying  on  fat  when  she  is  in  fall 
flow  of  milk;  but  when  the  hen  has  ceased  to 
lay,  and  is  taking  her  summer's  rest,  is  the  time 
when  feed  will  make  too  much  fat.  Corn  and 
corn  meal  with  oats  may  be  fed  during  the 
spring  months  all  right,  but  in  the  months  to 
come  the  hen  will  make  a  use  of  that  kind  of 
food  that  will  unfit  her  for  summer  work. 
The  average  farmer  lets  the  hens  run  to  the 
crib.  A  good  lot  of  eggs  may  be  coming  in, 
but  if  the  hens  are  still  permitted  to  live  in  the 
corn  crib  they  will  change  their  methods.  It 
is  very  common  to  hear  a  farmer  say  he  gets 
fewer  eggs  than  any  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  has  fatter  hens  than  anybody. 
This  is  on  a  par  with  the  man  who  sold  a  Light 
Brahma  to  his  neighbor,  and  when  the  man 
came  after  the  bird  he  was  told  that  it  was 
not  a  Light  Brahma  at  all.  The  farmer  said 
he  thought  it  was  a  Brahma,  as  he  had  lifted 
it  and  found  it  to  be  lighter  than  any  fowl  he 
had. 

What  effect  fat  has  on  the  development  of 
eggs,  is  probably  not  known,  but  certainly 
there  is  a  direct  effect.  We  remember  a  hen 
that  fattened  until  she  weighed  ten  pounds. 
She  was  too  fat  to  walk.  After  laying  no  eggs 
for  months  she  was  killed ;  five  pounds  of  leaf 
fat  were  taken  from  her.  An  examination  of 
the  egg  producing  part  of  that  hen  showed 
that  there  were  quantities  of  minute  eggs  in 
her,  but  none  of  them  had  started  on  their 
course  of  development.  There  is  no  danger 
of  feeding  too  much  food  if  it  be  of  that  kind 
that  is  not  liable  to  produce  too  much  fat. 
Oats  may  be  given  as  a  food,  but  corn  must  be 
given  in  limited  quantities  or  none  at  all. —  The 
Homestead. 


^Effects  of  Thunder  on  Eggs. 

Not  long  ago  a  lady  told  the  writer  that  she 
had  had  very  bad  luck  with  her  eggs,  because 
the  heavy  thunder  while  they  were  in  proc- 
ess of  incubation  killed  so  many  of  them 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  rank  nonsense  in  this 
theory  that  thunder  kills  eggs  during  the  hatch- 
ing process.  We  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all. 
For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been  hatching 
chickens  and  other  poultry,  and  have  watched 
the  process  pretty  closely.  During  that  time 
we  have  never  had  any  reason  to  think  the 
heaviest  thunder  ever  killed  a  single  embryo 
chick.  Last  summer  a  neighbor  complained 
that  all  her  chicks'  were  killed  in  the  egg  because 
at  a  stone  quarry  half  a  mile  away  heavy 
charges  of  dynamite  were  exploded  in  blast- 
ing the  rock.  This  blasting  was  of  the  kind 
that  makes  the  windows  rattle,  and  was  kept 
up  day  after  day  for  months.  The  earth  fairly 
shook  at  times,  so  great  was  the  concussion, 
and  we  might  have  believed  the  blasting  had 
something  to  do  with  the  neighbor's  bad  luck 
had  it  not  been  that  our  chicks,  just  the  same 
distance  from  the  quarry,  kept  right  on  hatch- 
ing as  if  thunder  and  dynamite  were  things 
unknown. 

If  a  thunderbolt  should  strike  a  building  in 
which  hens  were  sitting  it  is  likely  that  the 
concussion  might  kill  the  chicks,  but  not  one 
lightning  stroke  in  a  thousand  is  heavy  enough 
to  produce  any  distinct  jar,  even  if  the  eggs 
were  on  a  solid  foundation, —  and  cushioned  as 
they  always  are  in  a  nest,  they  are  not  affected 
one  way  or  another. —  The  Farmer's  Voice. 


Valuable  Experiments.. 

One  of  the  best  steps  taken  at  the  state  uni- 
versity for  years  has  been  the  building  up  of 
poultry  houses  and  equipping  of  an  extensive 
plant.  Now  let  experiments  be  made,  not  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  breeds,  but  of 
types  and  foods.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
experiments  are  to  be  carried  forward  to 
determine  individual  production,  and  then  by 
selecting  the  best  layers  and  breeding  from 
them,  ascertain  how  much  can  be  done  in 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  egg  machine. 
This  is  helpful  service  and  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  In  Prof.  Gowell  we  have  the 
right  man  for  this  work,  and  the  Farmer 
"  Wishes  him  success.— Maine  Farmer. 


Flies  for  Poultry. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  tells  of  the  Tnsec- 
tivora  Food  Company,  of  London,  which  is 
selling  a  new  food  product  called  Preserved 
Tropical  Flies.  These  flies  are  caught  in  the 
swamps  and  lakes  of  South  American  coun- 
tries by  spreading  nets  over  the  water  during 
the  night.  The  flies  are  then  dried,  pressed, 
and  shipped  to  England  to  be  sold  as  poultry 
food.  The  eggs  of  these  flies,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  are  also  col- 
lected and  sold  as  chicken  food.  It  certainly 
is  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  when  English 
hens  are  fed  upon  flies  taken  from  South 
America. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARKET  REVIEW. 

Eggs.  —  Eggs  have  been  firm  all  of  the 
week,  and  prices  have  made  a  slight  advance. 
Fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  and  the  best  western 
are  readily  sold  at  14<H>15c,  with  ordinary 
grades  slow  at  12tfM.3c.  Fresh  eastern  are 
quoted  at  14®il0c,  with  nearby  and  fancy  17® 
18c;  jobbing  prices  lrS>2c  higher.  The  stock 
in  cold  storage  was  reduced  1,700  cases  last 
week,  and  is  now  137,715  cases. 

Poultry.  —  The  supply  of  poultry  is  larger 
than  immediate  requirements,  and  the  market 
is  dull.  Iced  fowls  are  easy  at  8i5>8£c; 
chickens,  10(®13c.  Fresh  killed  stock  is  scarce, 
and  fresh  chickens  would  be  firm  if  they 
could  be  obtained.  Quotations  are  nominal  at 
16@20c.   Green  ducks,  ll(S12e. 


"We  wish  to  testify  to  tie  | 
good  qualities  of  the 

Successful  Incubator. 

*" W&  -were  hatched  by 
it,  and  know  whereof  we 
speat. 

"We  did'nt  die  in  the  shell  for  lack 
of  moisture,  because  this  machine  gene- 
rates its  own  moisture."  Other  new  feat- 
ures fully  explained  in  catalogue.  Bent 
for  6  cents  in  stamps. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  14.      DES  MOINES,  IA. 


i 


"They  are  among  the  first  on  the  market,  are  sought 
for  by  the  trade,  command  the  highest  price,  and 
give  the  best  of  satisfaction  in  every  way."  They 
have  won  a  long  string  of  blue  ribbons  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  shows. 

Breeders  are  now  ready  at. reasonable  prices.  A 
free  booklet  gives  the  particulars. 

A.  J.  HALLOCK, 


Box  B. 


Speonk,  I..  I.,  N.  T. 


Absolutely  No  Moisture 

USED  IN 

The 

STAR  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  ventilation  and 
regulation.  Send  for  catalogue, 
STAR    INCUBATOK  & 
BROODER  CO., 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

94  POINTS 

Was  the  score  given  my  1st  prize  Barred  P.  Pock 
cockerel  at  the  great  Amesbury,  Mass.,  show,  Dec. 
1-4,  '97, 1.K.  Felch,  judge.  I  have  500  chicks  growing 
on  my  farm,  all  Blue  Barred  P.  Rocks,  and  am  book- 
ing orders  now  for  young  stock  to  be  delivered  afler 
September  1st.  100  choice  hens  for  sale,  including 
my  winners  at  Pcabody,  Amesbury,  Haverhill,  and 
the  New  Eng.  Fair,  Portland,  Me.    Write  for  prices. 

W.  B.  DAVIS, 
Care  of  Merrimack  Nat.  Hank,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

FOR  POULTRY. 

•Bone  Meal 
■Granulated  Bono  - 
Ground  Beef  Scraps 
Calcite  - 
Crushed  Flint  - 
CrushcdOyster  Shells 

Price  List  and  Samples  free.  OrderB  shipped 
promptly  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  dis- 
counts on  larye  quantities  to  Dealers. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WO^KS,  York,  Pa* 


PerlOOfbBng.  $2.50 

'•  100  lb  "  2.00 

"  100  1b  "  2..W 

"  200  Tb  "  .  l.SO 

200  lb  "  1.50 

2oo  lb  "  l.SO 
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Farm=  Poultry 


August  1 


COMPLETE   EGG    RECORD    FOR  JU>'E. 


F.  N.  C,  tudington,  Mich. 


Breed.  Alinorcas. 
NO.  in  PeD.  8 
Dale.  Eggs  la/1.  Remarks. 


Eggs  laii 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 

26 
27 

28 
29 

30 


3 
4 
4 


3 
4 
2 
4 
it 
i 
5 
2 
4 
4 


Totals,  100 

Av'ge  124 
per  hen. 


3  hens  laying, 

5  hens  with  chicks. 


4  hen,:  laying, 
4  with  chicks. 


Plymouth  Hocks. 
14 

Remarks.    Eggs  laid. 

5 


2  broodys  returned. 


G  hens  laying. 


3 

2 

4 

7 

6 
8 
i 


9 
5 
6 
8 

5 
10 
7 
8 
10 
6 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 


7  hens  laying, 
4  with  chicks, 
3  I  j  rood  v. 


10  laying, 
Bitters  broken  up. 


5 
8 

7 

6 

7 
'J 
5 


2  broodys  returned  6 


7 

4 

8 

6 
4 

5 

193 

13S+ 

(Fractions  are  approximate;) 


12  laying. 


1  broody. 
11  laving. 


1  broody, 
10  laying. 

1  broody, 
9  laying. 

1  broody, 
8  laying. 


6 
7 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
7 
7 


10 

7 

6 

6 
10 

6 


210 
16+ 


Leghorns. 
13 

Remarks. 

1  sick, 
12  laying. 


Eggs  laid. 


sick  hen  well. 
13  laying. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 


1 
1 

1 

0 


34 


Brahmas. 
10 

Remarks. 

0  laying, 

1  sitting, 

3  with  chicks. 


Leghorns,  Pen  2.  Totals. 


Eggs  laid. 
40 


7  layers, 

sitter  broken  up. 


1  broody, 
6  layers. 


1  brood v  returned 


layers. 


1  broody, 
6  layers. 


34 
44 


43 

31 

37 
37 

33 


39 

30 

35 
32 
38 

40 
42 
33 
34 
43 
38 
37 
36 
38 
42 
38 


34 

36 
30 

31 

32 

32 


1,089 


69 

Remarks. 

63  layiug, 
4  sitters, 
2  with  chicks. 


62  lavers, 
1  killed. 


1  killed, 

sitters  broken  up, 
65  laving. 


1  killed. 
64  lavers. 


1  broody. 

2  with  chicks  re- 
turned. 

65  lavers. 


i,  sitting. 
59  lavers. 


114 

51 


60 

57 

49 

55 
59 
47 


59 

48 
50 
50 
55 

53 
63 
54 
51 
67 
53 
56 
58 
56 
64 
59 


58 

51 
50 

48 
49 

49 


1,626 


15J+ 


14+ 


FARM-POULTRY 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENT  CLUB. 

In  this  department  alt  published  matter  pertaining  to 
the  Experiment  Club  and  Us  work  ml  I  appear.  We 
icant  every  member  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  make  suggestions.  Discussions  of  topics  sug- 
gested to  members  by  their  own  record  sheets  are 
especially  desired. 

Michigan  Member's  Complete  Record. 

We' give  herewith  a  copy  of  record  sheet  for 
June,  sent  in  by  F.  ST.  C,  a  Michigan  member. 
The  record  is  interesting  because  of  its  com- 
pleteness, as  well  as  for  comparison  of  the 
results  in  eggs  from  four  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  appends  to  his  record  a  daily  sum- 
mary of  the  weather,  price  of  eggs,  a  record 
of  food,  and  time  of  feeding. 

Eggs,  averaged  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
month.  The  weather  was  good  average 
summer  weather,  with  but  one  rainy  day. 

The  food  ration  was  the  same  daily  —  a 
morning  mash  composed  of  two  parts  mid- 
dlings, one  part  corn  meal,  one  part  brau,  one 
part  grouud  oats,  and  one-half  part  meat 
meal  —  all  mixed  and  moistened  with  cold 
water.  A  noon  feed  of  mixed  grain,  one 
quart  to  thirty  hens.  Mixed  grain  made  up 
of  equal  parts  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  sometimes 
barley  is  added.  The  night  feed,  same  mixed 
grain,  oue  quart  to  each  fifteen  hens.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  four  varieties  were  treated 
alike  in  feeding.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Brahmas  failed  to  do  them- 
selves justice. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  our 
members  are  keeping  records  of  this  kiud  ;  it 
is  a  step  iu  the  right  direction.  "When  a  man 
gets  such  things  down  in  black  and  white 
where  he  can  ponder  over  them  he  soon  finds 
out  "  where  he  Is  at."  Given  a  few  months 
of  record  keeping  of  this  sort,  and  the  "deadly 
paralled  column"  would  show  up  the  faults 
of  the  birds 'which  did  not  pay  their  keep  so 
glaringly  that  the  owner  would  soon  set  him- 
self to  straighten,  things  out,  aud  get  that 
variety  on  a  paying  basis  or  be  quit  of  it 
altogether. 

Mr.  C.  has  been  troubled  somewhat  with 
sickness  in  his  flock,  aud  foul  water  was  sug- 
gested as  a  cause.  The  following  letter  accom- 
panied the  report:— 

"  I  enclose  my  record  for  June.   Record  is 


only  fair.  I  take  it.  Found  cause  of  sickness 
was  due  to  bad  water.  Fowls  have  run  of 
low  marshy  place,  with  grass  and  stagnant 
water.  Have  drained  the  marsh,  and  fowls 
are  doing  all  right  now. 

"  Have  had  fair  success  with  chicks.  Have 
lost  seven  or  eight  with  roup.  The  three  hens 
killed  had  roup,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 
chicks  inherited  it.  One  of  the  hens  killed 
was  in  the  breeding  pen  while  eggs  were  laid 
for  these  chicks.  I  cut  their  heads  off  at  once, 
and  find  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to  cure  them. 
In  this  way  I  stamp  it  out.  F.  X.  C." 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  Mr.  C.'s  letter, 
as  well  as  in  his  record.  We  do  not  believe 
that  chicks  inherit  roup,  but  they  certainly  do 
inherit  the  predisposition  (tendency)  to  have 
it.  The  egg  record  is  fair  — the  report  good. 
*** 

I  i  %  -  an  Egg  Without  Shell. 

"  Have  one  hen  in  record  pen  that  lays  an 
egg  without  any  shell.  I  thought  at  first  that 
the  hens  had  broken  and  eaten  the  shell,  but 
last  night  at  supper  I  saw  one  strain  as  if  to 
lay,  and  she  laid  an  egg  without  any  shell  at 
all.  The  other  hens  ate  it  atonce.  They  have 
oyster  shell  and  grit  constantly  before  them. 

R.  S.  B." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  overfat  hens  or  those 
out  of  condition  to  expel  an  occasional  egg 
without  any  shell.  You  are  feeding  rather 
too  heavily  on  corn,  and  are  not  allowing  your 
hens  any  wheat  or  barley.  Balance  up  your 
feed  ration,  give  the  flock  plenty  of  green 
food.  Give  that  particular  hen  a  run  on  grass 
laud,  with  no  feed  except  wheat  fed  at  night, 
and  she  will  come  out  all  right. 

*.* 

No  Cold  Water  Mash,  Thanks  ! 
"  Please  tell  in  Experiment  Club  what  you 
think  of  mixing  the  mash  feed  with  cold 
water. 

"Will.the  eggs  from  a  well  fed  flock  of  hens 
be  larger  than  those  from  a  pen  of  poorly  fed 

ones?" 

We  do  not  think  much  of  mixing  mash  with 
cold  water,  although  some  people  do  so  and 
apparently  have  good  results.  We  prefer  to 
mix  mash  with  scalding  water,  or  cook  it  over 
night.  Either  way  is  better  thau  mixing  with 
cold  water. 

The  eggs  from  well  fed  hens  will  be  larger 
than  those  from  underfed  ones,  and  there 
will  be  more  of  them. 


New  Jersey  Member's  Observations. 

"  1.  That  hot  weather  decreases  egg  pro- 
duction, even  when  shade  exists. 

"  2.  That  absence  of  solid  vegetables,  say 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  not  obtainable  in  June, 
decreases  egg  production. 

"  3.  That  grass,  lettuce  and  weeds  will  not 
take  place  of  solid  vegetables. 

"  4.  That  head  lice  exist  on  chicks  when 
least  expected,  and  when  can't  be  seen  with- 
out careful  examination,  ortest  with  kerosene. 

"5.  That  chicks  from  hens  have  head  lice 
within  two  days  from  hatching,  and  a  sponge 
wet  with  kerosene  and  wrung  dry  and  rubbed 
on  head  will  bring  the  lice  from  under  the 
feathers  and  kill  them  instantly,  so  they  can 
be  seen  plainly.  The  kerosene  application 
should  be  repeated  in  ten  days. 

"6.  That  incubator  chicks  will  have  head 
lice  withiu  a  week  from  hatching. 

"  7.  That  dropping  kerosene  on  chick's 
head  (two  days  to  one  week  old),  will  kill  the 
chick  and  the  lice;  but  rubbing  head  with 
sponge,  almost  dry,  will  not  kill  chick,  but 
kill  lice  only. 

"8.  That  sprinkling  hens  with  kerosene 
from  a  watering  pot  provided  with  a  needle 
spray  nozzle,  on  their  backs,  wheu  on  the  roost 
at  night,  will  effectually  dispose  of  lice,  and  do 
no  harm  to  hens  except  such  as  are  iutended 
for  show  birds,  as  it  dulls  the  plumage. 

"  9.  That  incubators  are  very  uncertain, 
aud  must  be  learned  by  experience,  and  that 
ventilation  is  more  important  to  look  after 
thau  moisture. 

"  10.  That  eggs,  imported  by  steamer  from 
Europe,  will  probably  hatch  fairly.  I  say 
probably,  because  I  have  not  fully  proved  it 
yet.  I  received  twelve  Ancoua  eggs  by 
steamer  on  15th  June,  aud  four  of  them  con- 
tain nearly  full  grown  chicks  now.  I  received 
twelve  more  Ancona  eggs  on  the  21st,  and 
four  of  these  have  chicks  in  them  now.  Also 
received  twelve  Orpington  eggs,  aud  ten  of 
these  have  chicks  in  them.  The  uncertainty 
is  as  to  their  getting  out." 

*  *  * 

How  One  Member  Cooks  Feed. 
"  I  wonder  if  most  poultrymen  have  as 
handy  a  cooker  as  I  have  iu  my  feed  room. 
It  is  a  two  burner  blue  flame  oil  stove,  and  a 
common  wash  boiler.  It  takes  up  no  more 
room  than  the  boiler  except  two  inches  in 
width, requires  no  chimney, never  smokes  nor 


goes  out;  and  if  feed  and  water  are  measured 
and  oil  gauged,  you  do  not  even  have  to  turn 
it  out. 

"  Have  used  mine  nearly  a  year.  Cooked 
boiler  tub  of  grain  every  day,  boiled  potatoes 
a!teruate  days,  steamed  clover,  warmed  drink- 
ing water,  and  steamed  fountains  —  at  cost  of 
Jess  than  five  cents  per  day.  The  stove  cost 
$5  and  boiler  §1.50.   I  was  expecting  to  put 

in  a  cooker,  but  building  a  chimney 

and  p. ace  to  keep  fuel,  and  bother  of  keeping 
up  a  fire  were  such  bugbears  to  me  that  I  put 
it  off  till  I  thought  of  this.  B.  F.  B." 

• 

Ipecac  for  Crop  Bound. 

"  The  hen  that  I  reported  crop  bound  is  all 
right  and  laying.  When  I  discovered  the 
case  I  administered  one  ounce  castor  oil;  not 
taking  any  effect  in  ten  hours  I  administered 
one  ounce  more  without  effect.  This  time  I 
thought  on  another  project ;  I  filled  tBe  crop 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  and  worked  it  to 
a  mush,  then  I  administered  two  teaspoonfuls 
syrup  of  Ipecac.  This  did  its  work  in  a  few 
minutes,  aimost  emptying  the  crop.  I  left  the 
hen  quiet  for  about  two  hours;  on  returning 
I  found  the  crop  empty.  I  fed  nothing  but 
bread  and  milk  for  four  days,  then  put  her 
back  In  the  pen  again.  In  about  a  week  she 
was  producing  eggs  again." 

Remarks  Were  Brief. 

One  of  our  members  evidently  believes  in 
the  old  proverb :  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  "  remarks"  found  on 
his  June  report : 

"Let  out  one  hen  broody. 

"  Let  out. 

"  Let  out  one  broody. 

"  Let  out  added  one. 

"  Let  out. 

"Let  out. 

"  Shut  up. 

"  Set  hen,  15  eggs. 

"  One  chick  killed. 

"  Eat  one  pullet. 

"  One  chick  killed. 

"  Hen  sick. 

"Let  out. 

"  Shut  up. 

"  One  chick  killed. 

"  Come  off." 

This  is  a  true  copy  from  one  of  our  reports, 
and  at  first  the  "  remarks  "  seem  rather  start- 
ling. Ou  second  thought,  though,  they  are 
perfectly  intelligible. 

Perhaps  the  amusing  side  of  this  will  be  as 
much  appreciated  by  our  members  as  it  was 
bv  the  editor. 

*  .* 

How  They  Do  It  in  Utah. 

This  record  was  sent  us  from  Ogden,  Utah. 
Record  pen  contains  ten  Single  Combed  Brown 
Leghorns.  Record  of  pen  for  June,  given 
individually,  is  as  follows : 

The  figure  1  indicates  eggs,  the  ciphers  no 
egtrs. 

"Hen  No.  1.—  0  0  1  1  1  0  1  1  1  0  1  1  1  0  1 
11110110101101  1=21. 

Hen  No.  2.—  10111110101010  1. 
01111111101101  0=21. 

Hen  Xo.  3.—  101111011111111 
1110  1111111111  1=27. 

Hen  No.  4.— 1  11100111110111 
11011010110111  1=23. 

Hen  No.  5.— 111111111011011 
11110101111111  1=26. 
.  Hen  No.  6.— 110111011111111 
10111101110111  1=25. 

Hcu  No.  7.— 0  10111011011111 
01110110110101  1=21. 

Hen  Xo.  S.— 1  11111110110  111 
01111111111111  0=26. 

Hen  Xo.  9.—  111101101111111 
10110101111101  0=23. 

Hen  Xo.  10.— 0  11  o  11111101011 
01100110100101  1=19. 

Total  number  of  eggs  for  pen,  232. 

Average  number  of  eggs  per  hen  for  the 
mouth.  23  1-5.  Eggs  more  even  in  size  than 
ever  before. 

These  heus  have  green  stuff  in  plenty,  lawn 
clippings  of  blue  grass,  and  clover  or  lucern, 
every  day.  Grain  feeds  light.  A  liberal 
mash  feed  mornings,  made  of  stale  bread. 
Stale  bread  is  obtained  of  the  baker  for 
twenty-five  cents  a«sack,  and  makes  a  good 
cheap  feed.  As  the  mash  is  made  from  a 
wheat  product,  no  wheat  is  given  in  grain. 
The  birds  have  sweet  milk  in  plenty  to  drink. 
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The  uoon  feeding  consists  of  oats  and  barley 
fed  alternately.  Oats  often  cooked  before 
fed.  Night  feed  consists  mainly  of  barley, 
with  an  occasional  feed  of  corn.  The  weather 
for  month  of  June  averages  very  hot  and 
sultry  according  to  the  report. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  all  round  reports  that 
came  in  for  June.  The  egg  record  is'excellent. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  system  of 
hot  weather  feeding,  and  we  think  it  would 
pay  some  of  our  Georgia  members  to  adopt 
some  such  method. 


Totals  and  Averages  lor  June. 


Compiled  from  Reports  of  Members  of  the 
Experiment  Club. 

(Fractions  are  approximate). 


Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  P.  Rocks, 
Buff  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyaudottes, 
Silver  Wyaudottes, 
Buff  Wyaudottes, 
Golden  Wyaudottes, 
White  Wonders, 
Coruish  Indian  Games, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
R.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Buff  Leghorns, 
Dominique  Leghorns, 
Black  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas, 
Auconas, 
Houdans, 
Black  Langshans, 
Light  Brahmas, 
Dark  Brahmas, 
Buff  Cochins, 
White  Cochins, 
Mixed  varieties, 
Crosses, 
Grades, 
Mongrels, 


.  hens. 

9S3 

136 
11 

527 
36 
35 
60 
60 
4 

645 
12 

479 
8 
5 
12 
21 
12 
10 
51 

275 
9 
24 
4 

1040 
145 

1270 
171 


Eggs. 
10S67 
1440 
152 
6084 
428 
359 
746 
659 
17 
9013 
137 
6407 
148 
61 
161 
330 
'  144 
191 
524 
2966 
72 
121 
'  45 
11823 
2267 
5315 
1882 


Average. 

11  +. 
.101-2 

13  9-11 . 
11  1-2 

11  8-9 

10  1-4 

12  2-5 

11  — 
4  1-4 

14  + 

11  5-12 

13  2-5 

18  1-2 

12  1-5 

13  5-12 

15  7-10 
12 

19  1-10 
10  1-5 

10  2-5 

8 

:5  + 

11  1-4 
11  3-10 
15  3-5 

4  1-5 
11  + 


Grand  totals,  6045    62359     10  3-10 

Pekin  ducks,  8       86     10  3-4 

There  is  a  slight  falling  oft'in  the  number  of 
hens  reported  for  June  over  those  reported  for 
May,  owing  largely  to  sales  of  old  stock  to  make 
room  for  growing  chicks.  Some  reports  came 
in  too  late  to  be  entered  in  this  table.  One 
member  writes : — 

"  Owing  to  our  allowing  too  much  margin 
for  loss  we  set  more  hens  than  we  would  have 
done,  and  now  have  our  yards  overcrowded, 
and  will  have  to  dispose  of  most  of  the  old 
hens,  preferring  to  keep  the  young  stock.  We 
regret  that  this  will  necessitate  a  discontin- 
uance of  the  reports." 

We  give  below  a  table  showing  the  pens 
making  the  highest  and  lowest  average  egg- 
yield  per  hen  for  the  mouth  in  those  varieties' 
reporting  more  than  one  pen  each.  Some 
varieties  show  a  wide  range  between  the  high 
and  low,  but  it  must  tie  remembered  that  the 
pens  which  are  showing  a  low  egg  yield  now 
when  eggs  are  cheap,  were  most  of  them  turn- 
ing out  eggs  in  quantity  when  prices  were  at 
the  top  notch. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

No.  hens  Av.eggs  No.  hens  A v .eggs 

In  peu. 

per  hen. 

in  pen.  per  hen. 

B.  P.  Rocks, 

21 

24  + 

6 

3 

W.  P.  Rocks, 

-9 

17  7-9 

24 

7  5-8 

W.  Wyaudottes, 

27 

20+- 

14 

41-7 

S.  Wyaudottes, 

S 

15  1-4 

14 

9  1-2 

S.  C.  W.Leghorus 

21 

21  — 

6 

61-6 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 

10 

23  1-5 

9 

5  2-9 

Black  Minorcas, 

4 

19 

4 

8  3-4 

Black  Langshans, 

14 

14  2-7 

12 

5  1-12 

Light  Brahmas, 

15 

12  1-12 

10 

14-5 

Buff  Cochins, 

12 

8  11-12 

12 

11-6 

Mixed  varieties, 

9 

19  1-3 

40 

5  2-5 

Crosses, 

10 

18  3-5 

2S 

10  1-2 

Grades, 

275 

12  1-2 

995 

"  2  

Mongrels, 

30 

14  1-2 

16 

91-2 

* 

We  Return  the  Records. 

We  have  a  good  many  requests  sent  us  to 
return  record  sheets.  We  desire  to  keep  all 
reports  until  after  the  December  matter  is 
made  up.  We  call  attention  to  the  following 
.notice  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  every  record 
blank  :— 

"  We  return  the  records  to  all  who,  having 
kept  records  for  six  months  or  more,  notify 
us  that  they  wish  to  preserve  them;  we  will 
return  their  record  sheets  for  the  breeding 
calendar  year  as  -oon  as  abstracts  of  the 
records  for  December  of  each  year  have  been 
made." 

*  *•* 

Maine  Plymouth  Rocks  Do  Well  Under 
Difficulties. 

From  Maine  comes  the  complaint  that: — 
"  it  seems  as  if  my  hens  want  to  sit  continu- 
ally." This  member  keeps  thirteen  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  are  well  fed  and  handled.  A 
dog  got  into  coop  one  day  during  the  month 
and  worried  the  hens  considerably  before  it 
was  driven  out.  This  member  does  not  seem 
at  all  satisfied  with  results  from  her  flock, 
judging  from  the  remarks.  AYe  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  hens  did  remark- 
ably well.  Several  are  broody.  The  thirteen 
hens  averaged  nearly  tweuty  eggs  per  hen  for 
the  month  of  June. 

*  *  * 

Likes  White  Wyandott.es. 

"I  am  well  pleased  with  my  White  Wyau- 
dottes; they  lay  as  many  eggs,  are  hardier  and 
iu  my  experience  eat  less  than  the  Leghorns. 
I  shall  therefore  get  rid  of  all  my  Leghorns, 
and  replace  them  with  my  growing  Wyandotte 
pullets.  Hereafter  T  shall  keep  only  one 
breed.  C.  P.  B." 

*  *  * 

Wyandottes  Not  Satisfactory. 

"  It  seems  useless  to  keep  a  record  for  my 
pen  of  four  White  Wyaudottes.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  up  a  pen  of 
the  chicks  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the?  . 
hens?  The  cock  was  sold  me  for  three  dollars. 
Or  would  you  advise  that  I  kill  off  the  whole 
flock,  so  not  to  become  disgusted  with  White 
Wyandottes? 

"  They  have  done  the  poorest  work  in  egg 
production  for  me  this  past  winter  that  could 
be  found  in  the  club.  They  have  not  laid  as 
well  as  my  scrub  hens  in  the  barnyard.  I 
think  I  will  sell  them  ott'as  soon  as  they  have 
laid  out  their  summer  eggs,  and  make  room 
for  White  Leghorns.  P.  C." 

By  all  means  keep  the  variety  which  pleases 
you  most  and  gives  you  best  results.  We 
should  not  get  disgusted  with  a  breed  without 
giving  it  a  fair  trial,  which,  it  is  evident,  you 
have  not. 

According  to  your  reports  your  Wyandottes 
have  averaged  fully  as  well  as  your  Leghorns, 
so  far  as  egg  production  goes.  The  trouble  is 
probably  in  your  method  of  handling  them, 
although  this  is  not  shown  by  your  report. 

We  should  not  advise  you  to  kill  off  your 
early  Wyandotte  pullets  if  you  have  good 
ones.  It  will  pay  you  better  to  keep  them  and 
mate  them  up  with  a  good  cock  known  to  be 
from  a  well  established  laying  strain. 

Try  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  your 
methods  of  caring  for  your  fowls,  and  remedy 
it. 

You  can  never  be  successful  in  the  poultry 
business  if  you  are  continually  shifting  from 
one  breed  to  another  before  you  have  fully 
mastered  handling  one  variety  as  it  should  be 
done. 
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Experiment  Club  Notes. 

same  incubator  with  duck 


eggs  I 


"  I  keep  my  hens  free  from  vermin  by  sift- 
ing coal  ashes  iu  the  hen  house,  and  let  the 
hens  dust  themselves  in  the  ashes.  I  have 
always  done  this,  and  have  never  been  troubled 
with  lousy  hens.  My  hens  are  always  ready 
for  their  warm  breakfast  every  morning,  and 
no  substitute  will  satisfy  them." 


"Have  cleaned  up  all  ruus  and  pens,  and 
have  put  iu  new  earth  and  sand." 

*  *■  * 

"  Incubator  that  came  off  in  severe  thunder 
stprm  hatched  34  ducks  from  40  fertile  eggs." 

* 

Georgia  members  report  that  hens  have 
stopped  laying  on  account  of  the  heat.  Flocks 
are  said  to  be  in  good  health  and  free  from 
vermin. 

*  *  * 

"Do  not  think  that  burnt  wheat  pays; 
chicks  do  not  seem  to  eat  much  of  it,  and  a 
good  deal  is  wasted."  Neither  do  we  —  good 
sound  wheat  is  the  cheapest,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 


"  Have  been  letting  my  hens  have  the  run 
of  the  farm  after  they  have  dinner,  as  I  have 
no  shade  iu  my  yard,  and  thought  they  must 
feel  uncomfortable." 


In  June  report  from  Overlook  farm,  the 
name  of  breed  and  number  of  hens  was  over- 
looked. The  hens,  also,  overlooked  laying  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  month.  We,  fear  that 
when  the  books  are  balanced  at  the  end  of  the 
year  at  this  farm  the  profits  will  not  be  there 
to  overlook. 


"  Young  stock  is  strong  and  doing  well. 
Eggs  have  averaged  95  per  cent  fertile  all  this 
season.  A  number  of  customers  have  reported 
thirteen  chicks  from  single  sittings  of  eggs. 
I  keep  one  cock  with  twenty  hens,  all  B.  P. 
Rocks." 


"  Last  month  and  month  before  my  two 
pens  ran  together.  I  thought  I  would  keep  a 
record  for  six  mouths,  if  I  could  not  any 
longer.  I  have  no  spare  room  now,  and  must 
sell  most  of  my  hens,  as  I  have  all  the  pullets 
I  can  winter. 

"  This  club  is  a  graud  thing,  and  I  shall 
take  just  as  much  interest  in  it  as  though  I 
kept  on  with  my  records." 


"Two  hens  died  since  January  1st— one 
fairly  eaten  up  with  lice,  and  one  from 
unknown  cause.  I  feel  like  kicking  myself 
when  I  think  about  the  first  one  dying  on  the 
nest.  It  never  happened  before  in  my  seven 
years  of  experience." 

You  ought  to  feel  that  way.  There  is  no 
need  of  lice  getting  as  thick  as  all  that. 


"  Moved  my  pen  of  twenty  Single  Combed 
White  Leghorns  to  a  new  house  in  the  apple 
orchard,  which  makes  an  ideal  place  for  a 
summer  run." 

The  hens  seemed  to  appreciate  this,  for  they 
averaged  nearly  twenty-one  eggs  per  hen  for 
the  month  of  June. 


A  Buff  Cochin  member,  who  feeds  corn 
most  of  the  time,  writes  from  Georgia : — 

"All  the  hens  in  this  yard  that  are  not 
clucking  are  laying  beautifully.  All  in  good 
condition,  and  have  had  free  range  since 
June  4th." 

There  are  twelve  hens  in  this  pen,  and  the 
egg  record  only  shows'  fourteen  eggs  for  the 
entire  mouth.  That  is  not  laying  even  fairly 
well;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  could  be 
expected.  If  there  are  more  than  one  or  two 
hens  in  this  pen  that  are  not  broody  we  would 
advise  a  hunt  for  stolen  nests.  -  If  many  are 
broody,  they  should  be  broken  up.  Feeding 
heavily  on  corn  is  a  poor  way  to  succeed  with 
Cochins,  especially  in  the  south,  at  this  season. 


"  We  have  an  easy  method  of  breaking  up 
broodies.  It  never  takes  over  three  clays  con- 
finement in  the  '  breaker'  to  cure  them.  We 
have  a  packing  box  fixed  with  a  partly  open 
front,  and  with  bottom  made  of  old  fence 
pickets  placed  two  inches  apart.  This  is  the 
'breaker  up,'  —  it  sits  up  on  four  legs  two 
feet  long,  and  has  a  shed  roof.  We  have  put 
handles  on  it,  so  it  is  easy  to  carry  from  one 
yard  to  another." 


"Whitehall,  Illinois.  Some  days  when 
there  was  such  an  increase  in  the  egg  yield  it 
was  on  account  of  finding  stolen  nests.  It 
was  impossible  to  find  every  egg  laid  each 
day,  as  the  hens  hid  their  nests  iu  the  weeds, 
etc.  We  are  only  getting  eight  and  one-third 
cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  in  trade  at  the  store." 


"  We  never  had  chicks  grow  as  they  have 
grown  this  year.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
pullets  that  will  be  ready  to  lay  by  the  first  of 
October.  Have  killed  a  number  of  cockerels 
not  quite  four  months  old,  that  dressed  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  per  pair.  Sorry  that  we 
shall  have  to  discontinue  individual  reports, 
as  we  have  been  obliged  to  turn  most  of  our 
hens  into  one  common  flock  in  order  to  get 
room  for  the  young  stock." 


STE0NG  STATEMENTS. 


Three  Women  Relieved  of  Female 
Troubles  by  Mrs.  Pinkham. 


From  Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith,  59  Summer 
St.,  Bicldeford,  Me.: 

"For  several  years  I  suffered  with 
various  diseases  peculiar  to  my  sex. 
Was  troubled  with  a  burning- sensation 
across  the  small  of  my  back,  that  all- 
gone  feeling,  was  despondent,  fretful 
and  discouraged;  the  least  exertion 
tired  me.  I  tried  several  doctors  but 
received  little  benefit.  At  last  I  de- 
cided to  give  your  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound  a  trial.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  first  bottle  was  magical. 
Those  symptoms  of  weakness  that  I 
was  afflicted  with,  vanished  like  vapor 
before  the  sun.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  your  valuable  remedy.  It  is 
truly  a  boon  to  woman." 

From  Mrs.  Melissa  Phillips,  Lex- 
ington, Ind.,  to  Mrs.  Pinkham: 

"Before  I  began  taking  your  medicine 
I  had  suffered  for  two  years  with  that 
tired  feeling,  headache,  backache,  no  ap- 
petite, and  a  run-down  condition  of  the 
system.  I  could  not  walk  across  the 
room.  I  have  taken  four  bottles  of  the 
Vegetable  Compound,  one  box  of  Liver 
Pills  and  used  one  package  of  Sanative 
Wash,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  woman, 
and  am  able  to  do  my  work. " 

From  Mrs.  Mollie  E.  Hehbel,  Pow- 
ell Station,  Tenn.: 

"For  three  years  I  suffered  with  such  a 
weakness  of  the  back,  I  could  not 
perform  my  household  duties.  I  also 
had  falling  of  the  womb,  terrible  bear- 
Lng-down  pains  and  headache.  I  have 
taken  two  bottles  of  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound  and  feel 
like  a  new  woman.  I  recommend  your 
madiclne  to  every  woman  I  know." 


GAMES  and 


GAME 
BANTAMS. 

We  breed  aud  import  choicest  prize  winning  strains 
at  our 

Sheomet  Poultry  Yards. 

Cochins,  White  Polish,  Ornamental  Bantams,  etc. 
Sittings  of  eggs.  Catalogue  scut  on  request. 

PIERCE   BROS.,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Plainville  Farm 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

Having  been  three  years  breeding  these  birds  and  aim- 
ing to  the  best  that  money  could  purchase  for  eggs 
and  broilers,  think  that  1  can  give  sal isf action. 
Chickens  hardy  and  easy  to  raise,  good  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs.  Price  per  "sitting  from  my  best  pens,  S2; 
incubator  eggs  per  hundred.  S6. 

HENRY  A.  HOLCUMB,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A  Laying  Hen 

is  a  money  maker.  My 

BARRED  PLYM.  ROCKS 

are  scientifically  mated  and  bred  for  egg  production. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  W.  McCALLUM,  Sibley,  Iowa. 

For  tne  only  perfect 
Incubator  made. 
Freight  Prepaid  to 
your  nearest  Rail- 
road s  t,a  tion  or 
Steamer  landing. 
The  finest'  <■ 

INCUBATOR  CATALOGUE 

ever  issued  mailed  free  if  you 
write  and  mention  this  paper. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
 Petaluma,  Cal. 

COLDTH  WAITERS 

Continental 
Poultry 

Food  nil 

A  balanced  ration,  composed  of  six  kinds  of  grain, 
Meat  aud  Fish  meal. 

PRICE,  S1.50  PER  HUNDRED  LBS. 

GREEN  CUT  BEEF  BONE, 

Price  ii  cts.  per  lb. ;  lots  of  100  lbs.,  $2.  Grain  and 
Poultry  Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Samples  free. 

E.  H.  DOBLE  &  CO., 

West  Quincy,  M»88. 
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BY 

I.  S.JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  F.  HUNTER,  Editor. 
Price,  One  Duller  per  year,  in  Advance. 
Six  months  50  Conta. 
Single  Copies  Five  Cents. 
One  Sample  Free. 
Add  for  postage  to  foreign  countries,  48  Cents  extra 
to  yearly,  ami  24  Cents  to  six  months  subscription  rale. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  or  Kxpress  money  order, 
cash  or  postage  stamps,  in  registered  letter. 

Address  all  letters,  and  make  all  payments  payable 
to  I.  S.  JOHNSON  Jt  CO., 

22  Custom  House  St.,  Hoiton,  Mass. 


When    You  Receive 
Kakm-1'oultkyIii  a  Oreen 
Wrapper  your  subscription 
Therefore,  please  sentl  cash 


Green  Wrapper 

etuis  with  thai  issue 
$1.00  to  renew— for— 

•  We  Shall  Always  Stop  the  Paper  when  the 
time  for  which  It  Is  paid  has  expired:  so  that  to  avoid 
nilsslug  numbers  all  should  renew  promptly. 

Get  a  Couple  of  Neighbors  to  club  with  you, 
and  we  will  scud  the  paper  to  the  three  parties  a  full 
year  all  for  tiJH,  cash  orstanips.if  allsentat  onetime. 

Change  in  Address— When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  or  we  cannot 
make  the  change:  our  list  Is  kept  by  towns  first. 

Canvassers  Wanted  In  every  town  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions. Terms  sent  on  application.  Liberal  com- 
mission paid  In  cash.   Send  for  our  Terms  to  Agents. 

THE   ADVERTISING  RATE 

Is  30c.  per  Agate  Line  feach  Issue. 

Fourteen  Lines  inevery  Inch  of  singlecolumn 
space.  Seven  average  Words  make  one  line. 

DISCOUNTS  FROM  ABOVE  KATE  depend 
entirely  upon  the  amount  of  space  used  by  an  adver- 
tiser within  a  stated  time.   Send  for  Kate-  Card. 

FORMS  CLOSE.— Ads.  must  he  received  by 
the  5th  and  'JOth  of  the  month  to  insure  insertion 
lu  the  Issues  of  the  15th  or  1st,  respectively. 

Copyright  —  1898,  by  I.  S.Johnson  &  Co. 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office 
at  Boston.  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


EDITORIAL. 

Another  Disappointment. 

One  of  the  clerks  from  the  subscription 
department  was  sitting  near  our  desk  just 
now,  looking  over  a  half-bushel  of  envelopes 
from  today's  mail,  trying  to  liutl  the  address 
of  a  party  that  had  sent  money  and  had 
signed  his  name  all  right,  but  gave  no  town  or 
state,  and  there  is  uo  clew  to  his  address. 
While  we  were  joking  about  the  "  kick''  that 
would  come  in  a  week  or  two  the  editor  was 
soi  ling  over  his  pile  of  letters  and  found  him- 
self in  much  the  same  dilemma.  Here  is  a 
letter,  written  on  a  tastefully  embossed  note 
head  of  the  Chnttolanee  Springs  Hotel,  Mary- 
land : 

"  July  7th,  1808. 

Messrs.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:  — I 
am  raising  a  lot  of  Black  Minorca  chicks;  they 
are  six  weeks  old  and  healthy,  hut  their 
feathers  seem  dead  looking;  do  not  have  a 
glossy  color.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  us  regards  same  through  your  valuable 
paper  will  he  appreciated.    Yours  truly, 

Answer  immediately.  A.  E." 

And  stomp  was  enclosed. 

Mow  can  we  answer,  either  immediately  or 
remotely?  We  don't  know  where  the  Chatto- 
lanee  Springs  Hotel  is,  excepting  that  it  is  in 
Maryland,  and  even  if  we  did  know  we  have 
no  clew  to  whom  the  initials  "A.  E."  belong. 

We  feel  almost  like  apologizing  to  our 
readers  for  speaking  of  this  so  frequently,  but 
there  isn't  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more 
such  defective  letters  coming  to  this  office, 
and  they  are  a  serious  annoyance.  The  clerks 
spend  precious  time  hunting  through  a  baskel 
of  envelopes  in  case  of  a  cash  order,  desiring 
to  get  it  right  if  possible,  but  fully  half  the 
time  it  is  impossible,  and  then  the  letter  has 
to  be  put  away  in  the  "delinquent  tile"  to 
wait  for  the  complaint  that  is  sure  to  conic  in 
the  course  of  time;  but,  if  our  friends  would 
only  be  sure  the  correct  signature  aud  full 
address  are  on  the  letters  they  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  at  this  office,  and  to 
themselves. 


Histories  of  Different  Breeds. 

A  correspondent  in  New  York  city  asks  us 
where  he  can  get  a  full  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  fowls,  with  their  individual 
merits;  and  another  writes  from  Ohio  for  a 
history  of  the  Buff  Cochins.  We  published 
such  descriptions  aud  histories  in  Farm-Poul- 
try, beginning  September  1st,  1895,  each  breed 
being  accompanied  by  a  line  illustration  of  a  rep- 
resentative pair  of  the  breed,  drawn  especially 
for  us  by  Sewcll, — and  any  number  can  be 
supplied  from  this  office,  post  paid,  for  five 
cents.   The  breeds  and  dates  are  as  follows : — 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks,      Sept.  1,  1895. 

White  Wyandottes,  Oct.  1,  1895. 

Partridge  Cochins,  Nov.  1, 1895. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,        Dec.  1,  1895. 

Light  Hrahmas,  Jan.  1, 1S96. 

Black  Spanish,  April  1, 1S96. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,       May  1, 1896. 

Pekin  ducks,  Junel,189G. 

Silver  Wyandottes,  July  1, 1896. 

Black  Minorcas,  Aug.  1, 189G. 

Buff  Cochins,  Oct.  1, 1S96. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,         Oct.  15,  1896. 

Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys,   Nov.  1, 1896. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dec.  15,  1896. 

That  list  pretty  much  covers  the  more  popu- 
lar varieties,  and  the  great  majority  of  poul- 
trymen  can  find  their  special  breed  in  it. 
Any  one  of  those  numbers  will  be  sent  post- 
paid from  this  office  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

They  Should  Read  Farm-Poultry. 

Many  letters  coming  to  our  desk  indicate 
that  the  writers  do  not  read  this  paper;  they 
may  take  it,  but  they  do  not  read  it.  Here  is 
one  asking  about  blood  spots  on  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  the  writer  of  that  letter  says  he  is  a  "con- 
stant reader."  "We  can  hardly  credit  that, 
because  that  question  has  been  answered 
many  times  in  these  columns,  the  last  time  no 
longer  ago  than  June  15th  number,  page  231. 
Another  asks  for  information  about  the 
scratching  shed  house,  and  about  poultry 
houses  in  general.  Now,  the  scratching  shed 
house  plans  aud  specifications  were  fully 
given  in  that  same  June  15th  number,  with  all 
the  dimensions,  as  fully  as  it  is  iu  our  modest 
ability  to  write  them,  and  the  Experiment 
Club  notes  iu  that  same  number  contain  sug- 
gestions and  information  about  housing  and 
yarding  fowls  which  fully  cover  the  remain- 
ing questions.  Surely  the  writers  of  these 
letters  are  but  careless  readers  at  best,  aud  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  they  do  not 
read  F.-P.  at  all.  They  may  take  it,  but  they 
do  not  read  it. 

Wre  can  hardly  afford  the  space  to  answer 
such  questions  over  and  over  and  over  again; 
we  want  to  go  on  to  other  things.  We  could 
easily  confiue  this  paper  to  a  dozen  or  twenty 
questions,  and  by  "ringing  the  changes"  upon 
them  keep  its  columns  tilled,  going  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  as  it  were — butthat  wouldn't 
be  gett  ing  ahead.  We  want  to  make  progress, 
we  don't  want  to  travel  in  a  circle,  heuce  we 
ask  our  readers  to  read  Farm-Poultry. 

A  Promising  Outlook. 

We  have  talked  with  quite  a  number  of 
poultrymeu  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
they  all  agree  that  the  outlook  for  poultry  is 
decidedly  promising.  The  war  scare,  which 
seemed  to  upset  calculations  about  the  middle 
of  the  spring,  and  checked  the  egg  trade 
materially,  appears  to  have  evaporated,  and 
general  business  is  enjoying  such  a  boom  the 
poultry  branch  will  certainly  come  in  for  its 
share.  Inquiries  for  stock  are  floating  about 
decidedly  freely  for  mid-summer,  and  we  hear 
of  orders  already  booked  for  fall  shipment. 
One  breeder  told  ■  us  he  received  two  quite 
good  orders  in  one  day  last  week,  and  another 
told  us  he  had  recently  received  three  orders 
from  different  sections  of  Canada,  one  to  go  to 
Vancouver,  away  out  on  Puget  Sound. 

Altogether  the  outlook  is  decidedly  promis- 
ing, and  with  the  confidence  arising  from  the 
splendid  victories  of  our  navy  and  army, 
peace  looks  to  be  comparatively  near,  and 
with  the  return  of  peace  we  think  this  country 
will  sit  down  to  a  "  feast  of  fat  things"  in  the 
way  of  business  that  will  do  us  all  good. 

Talking  of  the  check  which  the  egg  trade 
experienced  about  the  first  of  May,  one  corre- 
spondent declares  his  belief  that  the  war 
scare  had  little  (if  anything)  to  do  with  it. 
lie  believes  that  the  "  hold  up  "  (.as  he  calls  it) 


was  largely  caused  by  the  very  general  poor 
hatches  of  March  and  first  half  of  April,  and 
thinks  the  buying  public  realized  the  "  poorer 
than  usual"  chance  of  getting  chickens,  and 
refrained  from  buying.  There  is  merit  in  this 
suggestion,  and  we  confess  to  being  unable  to 
see  sufficient  cause  in  the  war  scare  for  the 
decided  check  which  the  egg  trade  received 
about  May  first. 

Speaking  of  the  war  scare  reminds  us  that  a 
breeder  showed  us  a  letter  he  had  just  received 
asking  the  price  of  stock  to  be  exported  to 
Cuba.  As  that  was  prior  to  the  capture  of 
Santiago,  and  there  was  then  no  port  in  Cuba 
open  for  the  receipt  of  shipments  of  fowls  (or 
anything  else)  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
writer  was  asking  with  a  view  to  business 
following  the  peace.  It  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  a  good  business  there  when  the  war  is 
over. 

Cash  Premiums  at  Poultry  Shows. 

[The  following  letter,  reprinted  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Journal,  was  written  in 
indorsement  of  the  article  under  same  heading 
which  appeared  in  Farm-Poultry  for  June 
1st,  page  207.] 

Ed.  Farmers  Home  Journal : 

In  the  article  from  Farm-Poultry,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  June  25th,  that  journal 
takes  the  position  that  poultry  shows  would 
be  in  better  standiug  and  the  premiunrs  won 
be  decidedly  better  five  years  hence,  and  the 
poultry  interest,  more  particularly  the  show 
side  of  it,  will  be  in  a  better  and  healthier 
condition  tf  cash  premiums  are  abolished. 

In  this  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
editor  of  Farm-Poultry*,  and  think  that  the 
cash  premiums  each  year  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Poultry  Association  should  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  so  as  to  utilize  any  cash 
surplus  that  might  be  left  on  hand  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  of  the  show  and  leaving  a 
small  balance  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  Kentucky  State  Poultry  Association 
was  organized  and  incorporated  to  advance 
the  poultry  interest  of  the  state,  expressly- 
stating  that  the  members  of  the  association 
should  in  no  way  derive  any  pecuniary  benefits. 
Where,  then,  must  we  look  for  support  for 
our  association?  From  the  breeders  and  fan- 
ciers, and  from  persons  who  are  broad  minded 
aud  liberal  enough  to  come  forward  aud  assist 
in  developing  our  state's  industries,  when 
they  can  get  uo  direct  benefits  therefrom. 

What  cau  be  gained  by  the  breeders'  and^ 
fanciers  putting  up  money  to  be  won  back  by 
them  as  cash  premiums?  Aud  cau  we  expect 
persons  who  have  made  donations  to  assist  iu 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  show  to  make 
additional  donations  to  be  paid  out  as  cash 
premiums  to  those  who  are  being  directly 
benefited?  The  principal  sources  of  revenue 
are  membership  fees,  entry  fees  aud  door 
receipts.  We  have  always  made  our  entry 
fees  as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  enable  exhib- 
itors to  bring  as  many  birds  as  possible,  so  as 
to  get  them  scored  aud  know  what  class  of 
stock  they  were  breeding  from ;  and  our  door 
receipts  depend  largely  on  the  conditions  of 
the  weather  during  the  show. 

From  talking  with  a  great  many  exhibitors 
at  our  last  annual  show,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  premiums  and  ribbous  are  what  they 
value  most,  aud  I  believe  that  they  would  give 
the  show  and  association  the  same  support  if 
there  was  not  a  dollar  of  cash  premiums 
offered  in  the  premium  lists.  We  arc  all  work- 
ing with  one  end  in  view  —  the  improvement 
of  the  poultry  interest.    Yours  truly, 

N.  W.  Proctor. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  27. 


Hogs  and  Hens. 


It  is  not  the  best  way,  but  on  Jarms  where 
swine  raising  is  carried  on  extensively,  hens 
will,  if  allowed  to,  seek  the  swine  pens  and 
yards  and  feed  with  the  swine,  and  not  only 
live  well  but  get  fat  also  with  little  cost;  but 
they,  like  the  swine,  will  get  fat,  and  should 
be  treated  iu  the  same  way — killed  to  save 
their  lives.  That  is  what  we  are  praetici'V 
doing  when  we  fatten  our  swine  in  the  pet.  on 
corn.  We  feed  corn,  corn,  corn,  and  then  we 
kill  them  for  meat  to  save  their  dying  with 
apoplexy. —  C.  D.  Smead,  in  JVew  England 
Farmer. 


Reoomniendurg  Breeders. 

We  are  continually  being  asked  to  recom- 
mend a  breeder  of  this  or  that  variety  of  stock, 
or  a  maker  of  an  incubator  or  brooder:  and  it 
ought  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  stops  to 
think  a  moment,  that  we  cannot  do  such  a 
thing;  the  ouly  answer  we  can  make  is,  "  Go 
to  the  advertising  columns  of  this  paper." 
Our  advertisers  buy  space  in  the  advertising 
columns  in  which  to  tell  the  readers  what  they 
have  got  to  sell;  obviously  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  for  the  editor  to  recommend  one  adver- 
tiser above  another. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  writes  to  ask 
us  to  tell  him  where  he  can  get  the  best  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  P.  Rocks. and  he  adds  :— 
"  You  are  about  among  poulrrymen  a  good 
deal,  and  know  who  has  the  very  best."  It 
would  be  absurd  for  us  to  tell  him  A  has  the 
best  White  Leghorns,  and  B  the  best  Plymouth 
Rocks,  even  if  we  assumed  to  know  that  such 
was  the  case,  which  we  do  not.  When  we 
visit  poultrymeu  we  tell  F.-P.  readers  what 
we  have  seen  in  describing  our  visit;  further 
than  that  we  cannot  go. 

Standards  Arc  Ready. 

The  last  (July  K3th)  American  Fancier 
announces  that  the  new  Standard  will  be 
ready  for  sending  out  August  1st,  aud  anyone 
wanting  a  copy  should  send  an  order  at  once. 
We  send  it  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI ; 
or  send  the  Standard  and  Farm-Poultry  one 
year  for  SI. 75. 

If  already  a  subscriber  to  Farm-Poultry 
and  desirous  of  taking  ail  vantage  of  this  offer 
we  will  extend  your  F.-P.  subscription  for 
one  year  from  date  of  expiration  of  your 
present  subscription. 


A  Few  Compliments. 

Easily  the  Best. 
Farm-Poultry  is  easHy  the  best  poultr 
paper  in  the  world.  C.  P.  C. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Likes  It  Very  Much. 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper, 
and  like  it  very  much.  C.  U.  W. 

Turbotville,  Pa. 

Best  of  Fonr. 

lama  subscriber  to  four  poultry  journals, 
but  look  forward  more  eagerly  to  arrival  of 
Farm-Poultry'  than  all  others  combined. 

Fiatonia,  Tex.  A.  S.  M. 

Is  the  Best. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Farm-Poultry. 
It  is  the  best  poultry  journal  I  have  ever  read, 
and  covers  in  its  articles  every  point  of  inter- 
est to  those  keeping  fowls.  J.  II.  P. 

Salem,  Ya. 

Gets  Eggs  Now. 

A  good  many  people  ask  me  how  I  get  so 
many  eggs.  1  tell  them  to  take  Farm-PodS 
try  and  study  it,  and  then  they  will  make 
their  hens  lay.  B.  F.  G. 

Wellleet,  Mass. 

Much  Pleased  With  It. 

By  request  of  Mr.  Win.  Kerkhoff,  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  you  sent  me  a  sample  copy  of 
Farm-Poultry,  it  being  the  issue  of  June 
15th.  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  it  I  enclose 
one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription. 

Phila.,  Pa.  J.  F.  n. 

Likes  Farm-roultry. 

We  like  Farm-Poultry  better  than  any 
publication  of  its  kind,  and  we  have  read  a 
good  many  poultry  papers  the  past  year,  try- 
ing to  get  all  the  information  wc  could  about 
poultry.  L.  D.  E. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gets  Eggs,  and  Raises  Chicks. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  rain  this  spring,  but  I 
never  had  such  strong  young  chicks.  Eggs 
have  brought  a  good  price,  fresh  eggs  are  now 
(last  of  June)  bringing  thirty  cents,  and  >ince 
I  have  been  taking  Farm-Poultry  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  eggs.  O.  A. 

Fort  Maginuis,  Mont. 


With  the  rush  of  hoeing  and  haying  besu»e 
and  arrange  so  that  the  chickens  will  be  fed 
promptly  at  regular  hours.  It  will  not  do  to 
neglect  them.  Plenty  of  shade,  plenty  of  work, 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  food  regularly  will  make  profitable 
growth.— Mai 'ne  Farmer. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Correspondents  who  enclose' stamps  tot  reply  receive- 
immediate  answers  by  mail.  When  no  stamps  are 
enclosed  questions  which  are  oj  genera  i  interest  and 
have  not  recently  appeared  here  are  printed  with 
answers  in  this  department.  Several  correspondents 
sometimes  write  at  about  ,hc  same  time  to  ask  the  same 
question.  Of  course  only  one  inquiry  is  printed.  Look 
for  the  answer  to  your  question,  not  for  your  initials 
and  residence. 


Questions  Briefly  Answered. 

[Any  <»f  tin-  numbers  of  Fa  km- Poultry  referred 
to  below,  will  lie  supplied  at  Hie  r:ite  of  five  cents 
each]. 

The  Orfingtons. —  (W.  H.  B.,  Water- 
town,  Mass.) :  Yon  will  find  a  full  account 
of  the  origin,  etc.,  of  the  Orpingtons  in  the 
article,  "Wm.  Cook  ami  the  Orpingtons," 
page  353,  October  15th,  '07,  F.-P; 

Preserving  Eggs.—  (W.  J.  W.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio):  Yon  will  find  full  directions 
for  preserving  eggs  on  page  170,  May  1st,  1896, 
Farm-Poultry. 


Still  Too  Much  Moisture. 

Mr.  Editor:— My  last  hatch  was  much  better  than 
the  previous  one  1  reported.  Out  of  142  fertile  eggs 
I  get  103  lively  chicks,  but  still  there  were  25  well 
formed  chicks  that  did  uoi  hatch.  1  partly  filled  two 
pans  with  moisture  on  the  fourteenth  day:  on  the 
eighteenth  day  lillcil  all  four  of  the  pans:  ventilators 
open  one-third  the  first  two  we,eks.  and  the  last  week 
wide  open.  Temperature  of  incuba'or  most  all  the 
lime  from  102  degrees  to  105.  1  had  better  results 
also  in  raising  the  chicks  this  time;  only  four  of  them 
died. 

I  am  feeding  the  chicks  in  the  morning  a  mash  com- 
posed of  equal  parls  corn  meal,  oat  meal,  bran,  mid- 
dlings and  chopped  grass  or  lettuce;  at  9  A.  M.  a 
little  oal  meal  or  corn  meal  dampened  with  water  or 
milk:  at  noon  a  few  cold  potatoes  mashed  fine  with 
a  little  bran  or  middlings:  at  3  P.  M.  I  give  them  a 
little  bread  soaked  with  water;  in  the  evening  cracked 
corn  or  cracked  wheat.  If  this  feed  is  not  right  will 
you  please  tell  me  what  to  feed? 

I  intend  to  raise  about  three  thousand  chicks  this 
year  for  market  purposes.  We  gel  from  SO  cents  to 
$1  a  pair,  and  as  I  buy  my  eggs  from  a  peddler  at  12 
cents  a  dozen  I  think  I  can  make  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of  it,  and  am  gelling  experience  besides.  I 
would  like  to  learn  the  business,  as  I  know  that  I 

i  Id  get  25  cents  the  whole  year  around  for  fresh 

eggs.  Would  you  please  tell  me  on  what  to  feed 
chicks  for  broilers  and  roasters?  H.  N. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  would  think  you  applied  too  much 
moisture,  and  that  with  the  ventilation  you 
gave  there  should  have  been  no  moisture  in 
the  incubator  until  the  nineteenth  day,  and 
then  not  more  than  two  pans.  Think  that 
would  have  saved  vou  most  of  the  twenty-five 
well  formed  chicks  that  did  not  hatch.  Try 
running  a  hatch  in  that  way,  and  see  what 
results  you  get. 

Would  think  you  were  feeding  too  much 
corn  and  corn  meal  to  your  chicks,  and  not 
enough  oat  meal,  although  chicks  intended 
for  roasters  or  broilers  can  stand  more  corn 
meal  and  meat  meal  (or  beef  scraps)  than 
chicks  intended  for  laying  breeding  stock. 
You  will  get  some  excellent  information  as 
to  raising  broilers  and  roasters  in  the  article, 
"Best  Breeds  for  Broilers,"  page  336,  Novem- 
ber 1,  '95  Farm-Poultry ;  and  "Feeding 
and  Forcing  Broilers,"  page  369,  December  1, 
'95  Farm-Poultry. 

We  would  certainly  think  you  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  money  with  chickens 
if  you  can  buy  reasonably  fertile  eggs  at 
twelve  ecnts  a  dozen;  sometimes,  however, 
(hose  eggs  from  peddlers  are  very  low  in  fer- 
tility. 


Indigestion  and  Lice. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  some  chickens  that  after  they 
are  about  six  or  eight  weeks  old  the  feathers  do  not 
grow  on  their  necks  underneath,  and  they  eventually 
die.  I  have  had  other  chickens  that  get  droopy,  and 
do  not  eat.  and  eventually  go  blind  and  die.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason.  1  have  carefully  read  your  paper, 
but  have  not  found  anything  that  will  give  me  any 
clue.  1  also  have  others  that  have  a  clucking  in  the 
throat.  They  do  not  thrive  very  well.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  the  disease,  and  give  me  a  remedy?  I 
BSC  Sheridan's  Powder,  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for 
chickens,  and  Makes  Hens  Lay.  I  feed  it  in  a  warm 
nia-h  of  shorts  and  Indian  meal  every  morning; 
Stacked  corn  in  the  middle  of  (he  day,  and  give  them 
Cabbage.  The  ground  is  very  sandy,  but  I  let  them 
roam  ou  my  neighbor's  grass  every  day.  I  think  they 
get  plenty  of  greens.  J.  A. 

Moultrievillc,  S.  C. 

The  chicks  are  probably  troubled  with  lice, 
Indigestion  and  canker.  Feeding  ou  a  mash 
of  Indian  meal  and  shorts  with  a  cracked 


corn  feed  later  is  not  the  proper  way  to  feed 
corn  or  to  feed  chicks.  Bead  the  article  on 
"How  We  Hatch  and  Raise  Chicks,"  Farm- 
Poultry  for  March  15th,  1S97.  For  the 
chicks  that  have  "  a  clucking"  in  the  throat, 
(canker  ?1  wash  out  their  mouths  twice  daily 
with  a  solution  made  of  one  part  hydrogen 
tlioxide  and  two  parts  water.  Get  rid  of  the 
lice.  Keep  fresh  water  and  grit  by  the  chicks 
all  the  lime. 


Do  Chickens  Moult? 

Mr. Editor:—  I  have  two  or  three  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  of  F ARM-POULTRY, 

1st.  My  hatches  last  month  were  very  poor.  I  did 
not  make  any  change  in  the  yards ;  thought  them  well 
mated,  t  welve  pullets  and  one  cockerel,  (cockerel  not 
related);  they  all  seemed  in  good  condition.  Fed 
them  green  Stuff,  mash  and  grain  all  the  time.  Both 
IttCUbntor  and  hens  hatched  very  poorly.  The  pullets 
have  all  been  laying  since  January.  Why  did  they 
hatch  so  poorly  ? 

2d.  Should  pullets  hatched  in  March  be  losing 
their  large  wing  leathers?  I  have  seeu  several  about 
the  yard. 

3d-  I  have  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  laying 
hens  and  pullets,  and  get  an  average  of  seventy  eggs 
per  day.  I  have  some  shut  up  for  sitting  all  the  time, 
and  some  have  been  laying  all  winter.  Is  that  too 
small  a  number  of  eggs  for  this  time  of  year? 

lladdonlield,  N.  J.  M.  D.  S. 

1st.  The  correspondent  did  not  give  any 
particulars  about  the  hatching,  how  eggs  were 
kept,  set,  or  how  the  fowls  were  housed  and 
yarded.  The  letter  was  unsigned,  except 
initials.  We  cannot  answer  the  first  question. 

2d.  Yes;  chicks  shed  their  first  feathers 
gradually,  much  the  same  as  children  shed 
their  "  milk  teeth." 

3d.  The  egg  yield  is  fair  so  far  as  we  know 
your  method  of  keeping  the  fowls. 


Minorcas  Pick  Their  Feathers. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  a  fine  pen  of  twenty  Black  Min- 
orca pullets  and  two  cocks.  About  the  middle  of 
April  1  noticed  they  began  to  pick  leathers  off  their 
thighs  and  backs.  I  at  once  treated  them  for  the 
habit,  and  broke  them  of  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days; 
then  they  began  it  again,  and  I  have  stopped  it  again. 
I  would  like  to  know  If  they  will  continue  to  pick 
themselves  all  winter.  I  cannot  see  that  it  injures 
them  in  any  way  except  in  looks,  for  they  lay  well  in 
my  estimation.  Here  is  their  record:  They  were 
hatched  June  20th,  1S97,  began  laying  in  October,  and 
since  then  have  laid  as  follows: 

October  134  eggs;  November  196;  December  203; 
January  241;  February  229;  March  3G8;  April  397; 
May  496;  first  five  days  of  June,  79. 

They  are  confined  in  a  yard  150  x  90  feet,  and  have  all 
the  green  stuff  they  want.  F.  H. 

Waymart,  Pa. 

We  think  the  feather  plucking  will  yield  to 
treatment,  especially  if  you  provide  them 
with  meat  food  to  satisfy  the  craving  which 
probably  induces  them  to  pluck  and  eat 
feathers.  . 

It  may  not  injure  the  birds  appreciably, 
and  yet  the  fact,  that  their  systems  have  to 
supply  new  feathers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
plucked  out  shows  that  there  is  a  drain  upon 
them  which  cannot  go  into  egg  making. 
Your  egg  record  indicates  that  the  birds  are 
all  right,  and  are  doing  their  duty  in  that 
direction. 


Breaking  Up  Broodys. 

Mr.  Editor:— Kindly  advise  me  what,  if  anything, 
I  can  do  to  cure  my  broody  hens  of  their  complaint, 
except  to  set  them.  As  my  facilities  will  only  permit 
me  to  set  two  or  three  at  a  time,  while  I  have  a  dozen 
constantly  occupying  the  nest;  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
egg  producers,  a  remedy  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 

Leonia,  N.  J.  w.  T.  P. 

The  usual  method  is  to  have  a  so-called 
"  broody  coop  "  in  one  corner  of  the  pen,  and 
imprison  the  broody  birds  in  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  of  course  food  and  water  being 
supplied  them  —  although  we  have  heard  of 'a 
poultryman  so  cruel  as  to  deny  them  food  and 
water  until  they  were  broken  up  of  their 
broodiness.  This  is  manifestly  a  short  sighted 
policy,  because  it  would  pull  down  the 
physical  strength  of  the  birds  seriously,  and 
by  so  much  retard  egg  production.  Some 
broody  coops  are  about  two  feet  square,  built 
of  slats  nailed  to  a  light  framework,  and  the 
bottom  also  of  slats  so  that  the  droppings  fall 
through.  We  have  seen  such  broody  coops 
hung  by  a  stout  cord  in  the  center  of  the  pen, 
which  gives  it  a  "  teetering  "  effect  every  time 
the  ban  moves  about,  and  is  by  some  consid- 
ered an  advantage. 

Our  broody  coops,  for  convenience,  are 
built  into  the  corners  of  the  pens,  next  the 
walk,  hence  are  triangular.  They  are  abbut 
three  feet  up  from  the  ground,  are  simply 
slat  bottoms,  and  lath  front  and  top.  Of 
course,  being  built  into  the  corner,  the  two 


partitions  of  the  pen  make  two  sides  of  the 
broody  coop.  The  laths  of  the  front  are  a 
lath  width  apart,  and  three  of  them  are  loosely 
nailed  to  two  slats  which  slide  up  and  down, 
making  a  gate  for  access  to  the  coop.  A  little 
triangular  feeding  trough  fits  into  one  corner, 
and  a  dipper  for  water  held  with  a  simple 
wooden  key,  is  in  the  other  corner  next  the 
walk;  that  allows  watering  and  rinsing  the 
dipper  without  going  into  the  pen.  Of  course, 
any  birds  in  the  broody  coop  are  fed  when 
the  attendant  is  in  the  pen  feeding  the  others. 
Each  night  after  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost 
we  go  through  the  bouses  to  see  that  all  is 
right,  take  any  birds  that  are  sticking  to  the 
nests,  and  put  them  into  the  broody  coop  — 
frequently  having  two,  sometimes  three  in 
one  coop,  which  has  about  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Usually  three  days  of  confine- 
ment in  such  a  coop,  in  sight  of  the  other 
birds  going  about  their  regular  duties,  will 
serve  to  eradicate  the  broody  fever. 

Some  breeders  have  a  vacant  pen  which 
they  call  the  prison  for  broodies,  and  keep  a 
lively  young  cockerel  in  it  to  keep  the  broody 
birds  moving,  but  this  has  the  disadvantage 
of  mixing  the  birds  up  —  and  where  one  has 
birds  selected  out  for  special  matings  the 
broody  tendency  is  best  broken  up  by  the 
coop  in  each  pen,  which,  of  course,  is.  used 
only  by  the  birds  of  that  pen, and  when  broken 
up  a  simple  opening  of  the  gate  and  letting 
them  escape  to  their  mates  in  the  pen  returns 
them  to  their  former  good  standing  in  the 
community.  Breaking  up  broodys  is  a  very 
simple  matter  if  we  go  at  it  in  the  right  way. 


Is  This  Cock  Sick  ? 

Mr.  Editor :— I  have  a  very  fine  P.  Cochin  cock,  for 
which  1  paid  a  good  figure,  that  seems  all  right  with 
one  exception.  When  mating  hens  (when  they  leave 
the  roost,  in  particular),  or  when  excited  seems  to 
have  trouble  in  breathing,  and  jerks  his  head  and  gives 
out  a  short  quick  sound  something  like  he  was  choked. 
Is  it  "pip?"  Have  examined  his  throat  carefully, 
hut  can  see  nothing  abnormal.  E.E.U. 

New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cock  has  some  slight 
bronchial  trouble.  If  so,  get  some  one-tenth 
grain  tablets  of  tartar  emetic  and  give  him 
one  morning  and  night.  Keep  the  bird  by 
himself  while  under  treatment. 

Sometimes  a  similar  condition  occurs  when 
a  bird  is  excited  and  not  at  all  diseased. 
Make  sure  that  the  bird  needs  it  before  you 
begin  doctoring. 


Ducks  and  a  Fattening  Food  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Editor :—  What  are  my  chances  of  success  in 
duck  rearing  here  in  Jamaica,  if  I  go  in  for  it  with- 
out, having  a  pond  or  stream  on  the  premises*  but  only 
the  sea  near  by  ? 

2d.  I  .Want  to  feeda  semi-liquid  pabulum  through  a 
cramming  machine.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
feed  in  such  a  hot  climate  as  this  country,—  one  that 
will  fatten  quickly  ?'  C.  P.  H. 

Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 

We  see  no  reason  why  you  -cannot  raise 
ducks  successfully  in  your  climate,  although 
you  will  of  course  have  to  provide  them  with 
an  abundance  of  shade.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  pond  or  stream  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  thousands  and  thousands  of 
ducks  are  raised  without  access  to  water, 
although  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  the  breeding  ducks 
have  access  to  water.  The  exercis6  which  it 
gives  them  promotes  the  animal  well  being, 
and  the  eggs  will  probably  be  higher  in  fer- 
tility, and  will  hatch  stronger  ducklings. 

Is  your  sea  nearby  available  for  giving  the 
ducks  a  daily  bath?  It  might  be  necessary  if 
you  did  that  to  enclose  a  couple  of  square  rods 
of  water  for  tbem,  and  let  them  have  access 
to  it  for  purposes  of  bathing  and  exercise. 

Shade  would  be  absolute  imperative,  and  a 
low  pavilion  roof,  under  which  the  air  would 
circulate  freely,  and  under  which  they  would 
have  abundant  room  to  spread  themselves  out 
and  keep  cool,  would  be  essential. 

2d.  The  best  food  for  your  purpose  could 
only  be  told  by  experiment.  In  England, 
France  and  Belgium  they  use  oats,  barley  and 
buckwheat  respectively,  avoiding  Indian  corn 
because  it  gives  a  yellow  color  to  the  skin, 
which  is  undesirable  there.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  Indian  corn  is  more  heating  than 
either  oats  or  buckwheat,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  try  one  of  the  latter.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  meal  shall  be  very  finely 
ground,  as  fine  as  flour,  and  shall  be  mixed 
with  milk  in  some  form — sweet  or  sour, 
skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  or  something  of 
that  kind  —  in  fact,  the  mixing  with  milk  is 


about  the  only  point  on  which  all  fatteners 
agree.  Many  varieties  of  food  are  used,  but 
all  are  mixed  with  milk. 

When  it  is  very  hot  the  English  fatteners 
boil  nettles  and  use  the  liquor  for  mixing  the 
food,  the  theory  being  that  the  nettle  liquor 
cools  the  blood.  Have  you  anything  of  that 
kind  in  Jamaica  which  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose? It  is  essential  that  the  birds  be  kept 
cool,  hence  if  you  add  a  special  fattening 
building,  a  false  roof  to  allow  the  circulation 
of  the  air  above  the  regular  roof,  to  keep  the 
place  cool  would  be  desirable. 


Standard  Weights  of  Light  Brahman. 

Mr.  Editor:—  What  are  the  standard  weights  of 
Light  Brahmas?  and  what  is  meant  by  standard 
weight?  Does  it  mean  weight  of  birds  that  are  in 
good  laying  and  working  condition  ? 

Cochituate,  Mass.  M.  C.  B. 

The  Light  Brahma  standard  weights  are: 

Cock  12  pounds.  Hen  9£  pounds. 

Cockerel  10  pounds.      Pullet  8  pounds. 

But  those  standard  weights  are  generally 
interpreted  to  mean  when  birds  are  in  show 
condition,  and  does  not  apply  to  ordinary 
working  condition.  For  example,  it  is  the 
custom  of  men  who  show  birds  to  get  them 
into  high  condition  for  the  show  room  by 
feeding  stimulating  foods,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  rich  foods,  as  meat,  etc.,  and  sun- 
flower seeds,  the  oily  properties  of  which  give 
a  rich  gloss  to  the  plumage;  and  men  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  showing  tell  us 
that  they  prefer  that  birds  should  be  about  a 
pound  under  standard  weight  before  being 
put  into  "condition  for  the  shows;  that  they 
can  easily  put  a  pound  or  more  of  weight  onto 
a  bird  in  putting  it  in  show  condition  ;  and  it 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  put  birds  in  high 
condition  for  the  shows,  since  they  appear 
very  much  better,  and  are  in  fact,  in  better 
show  condition. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  have  birds  up  to 
standard  weight  in  ordinary  working  con- 
dition, but  the  inference  would  be  that  they 
were  too  large  framed  or  too  fat.  We  do  not 
believe  the  large  framed,  "  rangy  "  birds  are 
the  best  laying  birds,  hence  we  avoid  them  in 
breeding,  and  choose  rather  the  fine  boned, 
compact  bodied,  chunky  built  birds,  as  giv- 
ing the  best  results.  Naturally,  these  birds  in 
working  condition  are  a  pound  or  thereabouts 
under  standard  weight,  but  could  easily  be 
brought  up  to  standard  weight  by  high  feed- 
ing for  a  week  or  so  to  get  them  into  show 
condition. 

If,  as  your  letter  implies,  the  birds  that  you 
bought  are  below  standard  weight,  we  would 
not  think  that  a  serious  objection,  provided 
they  are  of  good  average  size  and  in  good  lay- 
ing condition;  in  other  words,  we  would  not 
care  if  birds  were  a  pound  or  so  below  stand- 
ard weight  in  normal  condition. 


Chicken  Troubles. 

Mr.  Editor:—  Please  may  I  ask  what  ails  my  young 
chicks?  They  stand  around  with  their  heads  drawn 
back,  and  their  feathers  are  ruffled  up,  and  I  heir  wings 
droop.  They  are  about  eight  weeks  old. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  O.-IL  S. 

That  is  extremely  vague,  and  we  can  only 
hazard  a  guess.  It  looks  like  indigestion 
caused  by  want  of  sharp  grit  to  grind  the 
food,  though  an  ill  balanced  or  deficient  food 
ration  might  be  a  contributing  cause  —  and  it 
is  quite  as  probably  lice.  It  may  be  any  one 
of  these,  or  a  combination  of  all  of  them — but 
look  for  lice  first  every  time.  One  thousand 
out  of  every  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
chicks  are  lousy. 


Rice  Flour  in  Whitewash. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  seeon  page  223,  or  June  15  th  number, 
three  recipes  for  good  whitewash.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  in  t  he  first  one.  where  it  calls  for  three  pounds 
of  ground  rice,  if  that  is  the  eating  rice  such  as  we 
use  here  in  the  south,  and  if  it  must  be  ground.  We 
have  no  machine  for  grinding  it. 

Timon,  La.  Mrs.  L.  P.L. 

Yes,  the  ground  rice  referred  to  is  common 
eating  rice  ground,  and  rice  flour  is  not  an 
uncommon  commodity,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  think,  however,  that  you 
can  make  a  very  good  whitewash  without  the 
rice,  and  our  own  impression  is  that  the  third 
of  those  recipes  is  the  best  one.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  grind  up  three  pounds  of 
rice  in  an  old  fashioned  coffee  mill,  such  as 
every  farm  house  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has,  and  we  would  think  you  could  get  ground 
rice  in  any  large  town  in  your  vicinity. 


Farm-Poultry 


August  1 


Henn  Have  Sore  Throat. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  had  two  hens  die  ao>\  two  more 
are  sick.  Tliey  act  as  If  they  are  choked,  hold  their 
heads  up,  and  make  a  rattling  luss.  It  appears  to 
hurt  them  to  swallow.  They  try  to  cat,  but  cannot 
cat  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  B.  C.  G. 

East  Lake,  Ala. 

Trouble  is  probably  tlipbtberetic  in  nature. 
Would  advise  swabbing  out  tbe  tbroat  witb 
solution  of  one  part  hydrogen  dioxide  witb 
two  parts  of  water;  allow  fowls  to  swallow  a 
little  of  this  each  time.  U»e  night  and  morn- 
ing. Give  ten  drops  tincture  Phytolacca  in  a 
quart  of  drinking  water. 

Chicks  Have  Roup. 

Mr.  Editor:— Koup  broke  out  in  my  Hock  of  little 
chickens  ranging  In  age  from  one  to  eight  weeks.  I 
have  tried  hard  to  master  the  terrible  disease  by  kill- 
ing the  small  ones  so  allllcted,  anil  doctoring  the 
others  with  roup  pills.  I  have  killed  a  good  many, 
and  the  disease  seems  to  be  still  spreading. 

Baldwins,  L.  I.  W.S. 

Use  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water:  Aconite  tincture, 
ten  drops;  spongia  tincture,  ten  drops; 
alcohol,  one  fluid  ounce;  mix  thoroughly. 
Swab  out  tbroat  and  bathe  nostrils  with  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  one  part,  with 
water  two  parts.  Use  this  twice  daily,  and 
allow  the  chicks  to  swallow  a  little  of  it. 

The  use  of  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water,  (len  grains  to  the  quart  of 
water),  will  prevent  the  disease  spreading, 
aud  often  proves  curative. 


Trouble  With  Lice. 

Mr.  Editor:— My  brooder  house,  14  x  26  ft.,  has 
become  Infested  with  lice.  Which  is  the  best  or 
simplest  way  to  kill  them? 

1  thought  burning  sulphur  would  do  It;  closed  up 
the  house  as  tight  as  possible,  burned  two  pounds, 
and  let  house  remain  closed  two  or  three  hours,  but 
the  lice  were  still  alive.  Dldu"t  I  use  sulphur  enough 
—or  won't  that  kill  lice  at  all?  Please  answer  in 
next  Fahm-Poultky,  as  I  am  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  lice,— and  so  are  the  chicks.  C.  I*.  C. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

You  did  not  use  half  enough  sulphur.  It 
will  kill  them;  but  why  fumigate?  It  is 
better  to  thoroughly  whitewash  the  house, 
putting  tbe  wash  on  hot.  Use  kerosene  (coal 
oil)  freely  in  all  cracks  about  hovers  or  roosl- 
hig  places.  Kerosene  will  kill  every  louse  it 
reaches.  If  uaphtalene  flakes  are  dissolved  in 
the  kerosene,  (all  it  will  take  up),  it  will 
penetrate  further,  and  tbe  etl'ect  will  be  more 
lasting. 


Chicks  With  shoulders  Blistered. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  taken  your  paper  only  a  few 
mouths,  but  like  It  very  much. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  for  this  condition  of 
five  of  my  chicks?  They  are  B.  P.  Rocks  two  mouths 
old,  and  have  been  in  a  Hock  of  forty  chicks.  They 
never  feathered  out  well,  and  this  afternoon  I  noticed 
a  large  blister  on  the  right  shoulder  of  each  chick,  and 
the  blister  seemed  to  be  soft  aud  watery.  I  at  once 
separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  put 
them  in  a  yard  which  Is  full  of  grass.  They  have 
been  fed  a  mash  of  corn  meal,  brau,  oatmeal  and 
meat  meal.  E.  C.  M. 

Chappaqua,  X.  Y. 

We  have  known  of  a  similar  condition  iu 
chicks  in  the  south,  where  poorly  feathered 
chicks  had  been  exposed  to  inclement  weather, 
especially  during  a  prolonged  wet  spell.  In 
such  cases  the  chicks  came  out  all  right  by 
feeding  them  well  and  keeping  them  by  them- 
selves. 

The  fact  that  the  trouble  is  all  on  one  side 
suggests  another  cause,  such  as  chafing  or 
other  injury  from  crowding  against  side  of 
box  or  brooder. 


Chicken  Quest  Ioiih. 

Mr.  Editor:  — A  number  of  my  largest  chickens 
have  very  loose  bowels,  rather  a  black  discharge;  do 
not  appear  sick.  I  feed  them  three  times  dally. 
Morning,  a  mash  composed  of  one  dlpperful  of  corn 
meal,  one  of  middlings,  one  of  ground  oats,  about 
one-half  of  bone  meal.  Noon  feed,  oats  or  buckwheat. 
Night,  cracked  corn.  Chickens  are  about  half  grown, 
and  are  yarded.   Can  you  help  rue  out  as  to  cause? 

2d.  I  have  one  or  two  chicks  whose  legs  at  times 
turn  a  greenish  color;  Is  this  any  symptom  of 
disease?  If  so,  please  give  treatment. 

3d.  1  have  a  Bull  P.  Pock  i  kerel  that  has  leg 

weakness,  and  at  present  Is  unable  to  walk  at  all. 
Have  let  him  out  In  the  yard  alone,  but  still  he  is 
lame.   Is  there  any  way  to  save  him  '!  K.  V.  T. 

Mechaulcvllle,  X.  V. 

1st.  Would  say  the  trouble  was  dne  to  lack 
of  grit  aud  green  food,  causing  indigestion, 
but  there  may  be  something  in  the  quality  of 
the  food,  as  for  instance,  the  bone  meal  being 
tainted,  which  would  cause  the  upset.  Is  the 
ground  in  the  yard  dug  over  so  as  to  be  fresh? 

For  a  remedy  we  would  suggest  a  purge,  as. 
for  instance,  a  Parsons'  Purgative  Pill,  varied 
with  simple  food,  with  less  bone  meal  for  a 


few  days,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food 

and  grit,  with  clean  cool  water  always  access- 
ible. 

2d.  We  do  not  understand  from  your 
imperfect  description  what  tbe  trouble  is. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  disease  of  that  char- 
acter. 

3d.  It  may  be  muscular  rheumatism,  or  it 
may  be  leg  weakness  due  to  lack  of  bone  mak- 
ing material.  It  may  be  be  has  been  growing 
too  fast,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  Is  beyond 
the  strength  of  his  legs.  You  may  help  him 
by  rubbing  his  legs  with  a  good  liniment,  but 
it  is  more  probably  too  late. 


Prolapse  of  Oviduct. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  a  S.  C.  While  Leghorn  hen 
which  1  would  not  like  to  lose.  Recently  I  noticed 
her  straiulug  as  if  about  to  lay, and  her  whole  inside 
seemed  to  come  out,  and  was  bleeding.  It  all  went 
back  when  she  stopped  straining.  Today  it  came  out 
again,  but  did  not  go  back.  I  washed  it  and  pressed  It 
back  with  my  lingers,  but  It  came  right  down  again. 

After  the  breeding  season  I  let  my  fowls  all  run 
together,  and  there  are  some  P.  Rock  roosters  among 
them.  Do  you  think  she  got  hurt  that  way,  or  is  it  a 
trouble  chickens  take?  Another  hen  seems  to  be  the 
same  tonight.  Mrs.  C.T. 

Bayonne  City,  N.J. 

The  hen  has  a  protrusion  (prolapse)  of  the 
oviduct.  Such  condition  is  the  result  of 
weakening  of  the  parts,  by  straining  to  expel 
an  overlarge  egg,  or  by  injury.  The  attentions 
of  an  active  too  heavy  cock  might  be  the  cause 
of  injury. 

Anoint  the  little  finger  with  sweet  oil  and 
introduce  it  into  the  passage  of  protruded 
organ.  If  you  can  feel  an  egg  present,  the 
prolapse  is  caused  by  effort  to  expel  an  over- 
large  egg.  In  such  case  give  an  injection  of 
one  or  two  tablespooufuls  of  sweet  oil  to  aid 
in  expelling  egg. 

If  no  egg  is  found  to  be  present,  or  after  it 
has  come  away,  bathe  the  parts  carefully  with 
warm  water  and  soap;  then  anoint  with 
"  unguentine,"  and  press  the  parts  carefully 
back.  If  tbe  parts  will  not  stay  back,  make 
a  small  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  smeared  with 
unguentine,  and  bandage  this  on  to  hold  parts 
in  place.  Change  the  pad  as  often  as  it 
becomes  soiled.  This  treatment  will  effect  a 
cure  in  most  cases.  1 

While  fowl  is  under  treatment  keep  her  by' 
herself,  and  feed  lightly  on  bread  crumbs 
moistened  with  milk.    Give  a  little  lean  meat 
occasionally. 


Hen    Broken    Down.      Mouldy    Lawn  ' 
Clippings. 

Mr.  Editor:— 1st.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter  with  one  of  my  neighbor's  hens?  He  had  a 
large  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  she  had  been  rather 
mopish  for  several  months,  but  laid  almost  every  day 
right  up  to  the  day  before  she  died.  Her  hind  parts 
almost  touched  the  ground  when  she  walked.  We 
cut  her  open,  and  found  almost  all  of  her  inwards  in 
thai  place  that  hung  down ;  found  several  good  sized 
yolks  In  reddish  sacks.  He  feeds  a  mash  In  the 
morning,  and  wheat,  oats,  cracked  corn  and  barley 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

2d.  I  cut  some  lawn  clippings,  dried  them  iu  ray 
cellar,  but  find  that  they  are  moulding.  Will  they  be 
any  good  for  winter  use?  R.  W.  S. 

Everett,  Mass. 

1st.  The  hen  was  too  fat,  and  was  broken 
down  behind.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  result 
of  overfeeding.  Sometimes  it  is  caused  by  an 
over  attentive  and  too  heavy  cock. 

2d.  No. 


All  About  Houdans. 

The  special  American  Houdan  Club  edition 
of  The  AmericanFaiicier,  published  July  13, 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Houdan,  the  great 
fowl  of  Prance,  and  oue  of  the  handsomest 
and  greatest  breeds  in  the  world.  Readers 
of  this  paper  can  secure  a  copy  by  sending 
five  cents  to  The  American  Fancier,  Jolms- 
towu,  N.  Y. 


A  Handsome  Oiler. 
With  the  opening  o'f  the  fall  season,  the 
American  Woolen  Mills  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
launched  out  with  a  new  and  original  plan  for 
securing  a  good  class  of  agents  to  act  as  its 
representatives  in  the  tailor-for-the-trade 
department.  The  offer  is  certainly  liberal, 
and  will  unquestionably  interest  thousands 
of  energetic  young  men  who  are  anxious  to 
start  in  business,  but  have  not  the  capital  or 
experience  to  enter  the  general  mercantile 
field.  This  firm's  advertisement  on  another 
page  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  start  in  business 
with  neither  capital  or  experieuce.  It  is 
interesting. 


Breeders  al'd  Marketmen, 

OUR  REQUESTS:  —  ife  make  two  requetls  of  our 
Subscribers.  One  ig  wlien  writing  our  Advertis- 
ing; patrons  always  mention  FARM-POULTRY . 
Another  is  if  you  ask  litem  questions,  always  inclose 
a  stamp.  If  you  observe  both  of  these  requests  it  trill 
benefit  you  amazingly.  It  shows  that  you  mean  business. 
Remember,  "Molasses  wilt  catch  more  flies  tlusn 
vinegar,"  and  those  who  observe  it  are  served  first. 

A  BAD  WICK  Is  worse  than  uone.  Use  only  tbe 
Sunlight  Carbon  Wick.  10  cents  for  sample.  S.G. 
Robinson,  printer  F.-P.,  2U  Purchase  St.,  Boston. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  Wcsleyville.  Pa.,  formerly  Mead- 
vllle,  offers  a  few  more  Light  Brahmas,  and  Silver 
Wyandoites  at  a  bargain.  Write  at  once  for  prices 
on  what  you  want. 


ANNABLE'S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  In  the  leading 

shows  this  season,  won  the  majority  of  prizes. 


DUCKS. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  only  trill  be 
printed  under  this  heading ;  no  advertisement  admitted 
containi?ig  less  than  TWO  lines;  no  display  other  than 
the  initial  tcord  or  name  allowed;  no  lim  it  to  length  of 
ad.;  an  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  put  the 
matter  under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes;  all  space 
used  except  classified  headline,  to  be  charoed  at  a 
uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line  each  and  every 
insertion;  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  number  of  lines 
or  times  inserted;  copy  will  be  changed  often  as  desired; 
about  seven  ordinary  words  trill  make  a  tine;  all  parts 
of  lines  charged  as  one  f  ull  line;  the  headlines  will  be 
arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  a  "business  directory 

BANTAMS. 

C LOUGH'S  Bantam  yards,  largest  in  New  England. 
Circulars  free.  W.  W.  Clongli,  Mi  dway.  Mas*. 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

IT.  BRAH.  \V.  1'.  Rucks,  prize  winning.  Eggs 
_i   in  season.  Stock.     F.  C.  Brown.  Quechee.  Vt. 

M~Y  ENTIRE  stock  of  choice  yearlings  and  early 
hatched  young  stock  for  sale  cheap.  W.  aud  B. 
P.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Thev  are  money 
makers.    Buy  them.  "Geo.  S.  Bowen.  Eastford,  Ct. 


BARGAINS  to  make  room— 1  trio  Black  Spanish 
1  pen  each  of  Rose  and  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horns; 12  hens  and  cock,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  all  vearl- 
J.  K.  Boyce,  Summitville.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HAY. 


CLOVER,  cut  ready  for  use.  $2  perlOO  lbs. 
Woodhid  Farm.' Station  V..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(UIT  CLOVER  IN  SACKS,  SI  per  leu  lbs. 
;  1.  G.  Quiriii.  TlOga  Center.  N".  V. 

COCHINS. 

9>UEF  COCHIN  liens  for  sale.  Choice  breeders 
^   $1  each,  to  make  room  for  new  stock. 

 L.  G.  Butinan.  Rockport.  Mass. 

 COOPS.  

i  IX-WOOD  Shipping,  Exhibition  Coops.  Price 
r\   ll-t  free.  C.  H.  I'antield.  7  Main  St..  Bath,  N.  Y. 


|            PEKIN  DLCKSfor  -aleatverv  low  price. 
M  \  r\  r  Pure  blooded.  Hue  breeding  stock  from  larg- 
est and  best  strains  In  the  world.  Speak  quick. 
 N.  P.  Brown.  Westboro.  Mass. 


EGGS. 


It 


C.  15.  .MINOKCAS,  winners  at  last  Madison 
Square  and  Mt.  Gretna  shows. 
 II.  W.  B-diii.  ^  N.  fib  St..  Beading.  Pa. 

GAMES. 

i>IT  OA. HE  I'OWLS  and  Bull  Terrier  Dogs. 
 .J.  P.  i  olhy.  Ncwburyport.  Mass. 

MINORCAS. 

I  >  BICE  01  Minorca  egg-  a  no        I-  great  l\  rcduocd 
EL    lor  June  aud  July.   Large  catalogue. 
 11.  Northup.  Box  7i.,  Raceville.  V.  Y. 


J5 


LACK  Miuorcas  exclusively.  Prize  pen  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  1&KS.   Eggs  Sl.iO  for  13. 
li.  >i..i).  1-7  Arlington  Ave..  Brookl)  u.  S.  V. 
4    BAHRAIN,  >.  (  .  li.  Minorca:-.  1'.'  lieu-.  2  COCkfi 
yearlings,  SO  chicks  2  mos.  old,  ull  Northup 
strain,  healthy  and  Al.    All  for  $20.  Write 
  G.  F.  Barker.  St.  Albans.  VI. 


B 


AT  LOW  prices.  200  breeding  aud  show  hens  of  R. 
and  S.  C.  Br.,  White  aud  Bull' Leg.,  Bar.  and  Wll. 
Rocks.  Bl.  Langshans.  Mlnorcas,  Wh.  Wj  and.  and 
Belgian  Hares.  Great  lavers  and  tine  in  show 
qualities.   W.W.  Kulp,  Box  40.  Pottslown,  Pa. 

BREEDING  STOCK  in  Silver  and  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes after  June  1st;  5  half-bred  English  cock"ls. 
just  the  thing  to  put  backs  on  your  pullets.  This 
stock  will  be  sold  iu  pairs,  trios,  or  pens:  prices 
reasonable  for  quality.  Eggs  at  half-price  uow. 
John  C.  Jodrey,  Danvers,  Mass. 

BUFF  and  Black  Wyandotte  chicks,  also  yearling 
Bulls  and  Silvers,  first  class  stock,  low  prices. 
Sylvan  Poultry  Farm,  Bernardston.  Mass. 

C.  S.  CCLLUM,  Meadville.  Pa.,  breeder  of  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Wh. 
Cochins,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Fowls  for  sale  at  all  times; 
eggs  in  season.  A  few  S.  S.  Hamburg  fowls  to 
spare  at  a  bargain. 

HOUDANS,  Score  94,  weight  S}  lbs.,  perfect  In  V- 
comb,  5th  toe.  and  markings.  Also  Bl'k  Lang- 
shans. White  Ply.  Rocks,  and  Rose  Comb  Barred 
Ply.  Rocks.  Isadore  strain.  A.  \V.  Tyler,  79 
Aiidover  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

ROSE  C.  B.  LEGHORNS  specialty  12  years.  Cir- 
cular free.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

R.  C.  BR.  LEGHORNS  at  So  a  trio,  to  make 
room.  Geo.  A.  Knight.  Peabody,  Mass. 

WHITE  Wyandottes  exclusively.  Early  prolific 
laying  strain,  dark  brown  eggs,  bred  for  practical 
purposes.  Eggs  13,  SI;  incubator  eggs.  S4  per  100. 
Stock  in  season.  P.  D.White,  Xo.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Original  dark  egg 
strain.   Rush  Vaughau,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WHITE  Wyandottes.  prolific  lavers  of  large  brown 
eggs.   W.  E.  Mack,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WH.  WYAND.  W.  F.  Stroud; Merchants' ille,  N.  J. 


Buyers'  Directory,  w 


ORPINCTONS. 


Utf'E  Orps.,  .-k'l-.  pull,  prize  winners,  prolific 

Coaley  Poultry  Farm.  Dursley,  Glos..  England 


PIGEONS. 


1  White  Fan  tails  ai  ij  and  upwards  a  pair, 
L'JXJ  bred  from  Imported  and  Lest  Aiii.-n.aii 
strains.  For  pets,  breeding  or  exhibition  birds  write 
me.  E.  A.  Holtirook.  Winchester.  Ma-s. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

YOUNG  Buff  P.  Rock  bens,  good  size  aud  Hue 
layer-.    M  r-.  A.  L.  Powers.  Leominster.  Mass. 


 POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

LOWEST  price  on  Poultry  Netting  In  the  world. 
Send  list  of  wauts  and  we  will  quote  bv  return 
mail.  I'll.-  Brockway-Sinith  Corporation.  L\  ut,.  Magj 
UTANUAKU  Incubator  Thermometer.-  two  for  a 
>C5  dollar,  by  mail.  Neubeck's  Patented  Moisture 
Gauge $1.00;  German  Patent  Hvgroscope  $1.50.  Seud 
stamp  for  price  list  to 

A.  Neiib.-ck  A-  Co..  j-Ka-l       I  -i„  N.  w  York. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

•  inn  YEAKLING  R.  L  Red  hen-,  worth  $LH 
*m\JVJ  to $2 each,  must  go  immediately  at  $1  each 
iu  quantities  to  suit.  C.  W.  Beck.  Wickford.  I:.  I. 
t'OK  SALE,  three  line  Rhode  Islau.l  Red  cocks. 
-I  my  past  seasou's  breeding  birds,  if  yon  want 
to  Improve  your  stock  this  Isa  chance.  Also  Peep-i.'- 
Day  brooder,  good  as  new,  will  sellebeap.orexchaiige 
for  White  Wyandotte  pullets. 

 Morton  c.  -.|.  v.  n-.  Ncwhurvpori.  Mass. 

WANTED. 

WT ANTED,  to  rent  with  privilege  of  purchasiug, 
»  t     a -mall  poultry  plant  with  or  without  .-lock: 
comfortable  house  and  outbuildings;  must  be  low] 
rent  aud  price.  Give  full  particulars. 
 Address.  Halsey,  this  office. 

WYANDOTTES. 

YANDOTTES,    W  hue   an.;  Bull.  Enquire 
about  them.         S.  H.  Bellow  s.  Ath..l.  Ma--. 
"1T7 H  I T K  Wyandottes  exclusively;  brown  eggs 
It     from  large  vigorous  early  laying  stock.  $1  j,,-r 
13;  for  incubator,  $4  per  100.   Slock  in  season.  Sat. 
guaranteed.       A.  M.-i.  i  miM.  No.  Attleboro.  Ma--. 

ers 

eap.  yearling  stock.    Must  have 
W  .  W.  Bolm.  Robesonia.  Pa. 


m~}  5T  HUNTER  strain  W.  Wy.  bens  aud  5  rooster 
• )    for  sale  cheap,  yearling  stock.    Must  bav 


THITE  Wy.  yearlings  cheap,  or  would  exchange 
for  bone  culter.     W.S.Lyon.  Nashua, N.  II. 


"IVHITE  Wyandottes. 200  good  yearling  liens. $1 
vv     to  SI. 50  each.   First  class  breeding  cocks,  S 
to$3each.  W.E.Smith,  South  Natick,  Mass. 


AY 


J     WYANDOTTE  cockerels  for  sal.  alter 
•   Sept.  1st.  Stock  tbe  best,  SI  to  So  each. 

 F.  ".  Price.  Bridge"  titer.  Ma-s. 

HITE  year  old  hens.  Sl.50  to  $2.50:  cocks  $3 td 
$7  each".  G.  L.  Hoyt.  Waltham.  Mass. 


COCKERELS  and  pullets,  early  farm  raised,  well 
marked,  from  noied  strains  heavy  la^ng 
Wyandottes.  Sil„  Gol.,  Buff  and  Wh.,  $1  to  S'3.  .male- 
faction. S.  B.  Patton.  Box  128,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


CAPO 

Gape-Worm  Extractor, 
25c.  Remit  by  Money- 
Order  or  registered  letter. 
G.  P.  PILLING  &  SONS, 
1229  Callowhill  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Complete  set,"  with  full 
instructions,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  $2.50.  2Sp. 
Capon  Book  free  for  2c 
stamp.  Poultry  Marker. 
25c.   Roup  Syringe,  luc. 

OOLS 


Tl»e 
Sanitary 
Potrflry 
Drinkin": 
Fountain 


CLEANED  AND  FILLED 
in  a  Minute. 

The  latest,  cheapest  and  best, 
Seethename.  .lust  what  yon 
want.  Any  poultry  supply 
dealer  —  or'dlrecl  from 

ATSATT  BROS., 
Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


EUREKA  NrEST 


BOX 


It  tells  you  which  hens  lay. 

I  have  just  issued  a  handsome  little  book  of  testimonials  'written  by  prominent  men 
who  have  built  and  used  the  Eureka  Nest  Box.    Here  are  two  of  them, 

i  From  the  "Country  Gentleman,"  Albany.  From  the  "Poultry  Monthly," 

"The  Eureka  Nest  Box  is  the  best  of  "It  enables  the  poultryman  to  estab- 

s  have  ever  seen."  lish  a  perfect  egg  record  and  pedigree." 
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Curing  and  Storinj;  Lawn  Clippings. 

Mr.  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  Infor- 
mation on  curing  and  storing  lawn  clippings  for  win- 
ter use  as  a  food  for  hens?  L.  E.  V. 

Kockton,  III. 

It  should  be  cured  just  as  hay  is,  that  is, 
the  moisture  dried  out  of  it,  and  if  it  is  cured 
in  the  shade,  as  for  instance,  on  the  floor  of  a 
barn  loft,  all  the  better.  .Spread  it  thinly 
over  the  floor,  and  stir  at  least  once  a  day  with 
a  rake  until  it  is  quite  dry.  If  dried  in  the 
sun  otitof  doors  it  should  be  stirred  frequently 
so  as  to  dry  evenly  throughout.  When  thor- 
oughly dry  it  can  be  stored  away  in  the  barn 
loft  or  put  by  in  sacks.  The  latter  method 
has  the  advantage  of  preserving  it  from  dust. 


The  Best  Incubator  Again. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  just  subscribed  for  your  val- 
uable paper,  and  desire  a  little  information  on  Incu- 
bators, I  am  desirous  of  raising  poultry  by  artificial 
means,  and  there  being  so  man)  i  in'ilbatOI'9  advertised 
and  claiming  to  be  the  best,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  make  to  purchase.  Your  long  experience  in 
connection  with  the  business  will  surely  enable  you 
to  give  me  the  name  of  the  best  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket today,  one  which  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 

Chadron,  Neb.  L.  W.  F. 

Alas,  we  cannot.  It  is  possible  that  the 
best  incubator  is  made,  but  if  it  is  we  do  not 
know  it.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there  is  an 
incubator  that  is  "  absolutely  reliable,"  but  if 
there  is  we  do  not  know  it.  There  are  several 
good  incubators  on  the  market,  and  our  advice 
to  you  is  to  buy  a  standard  make  of  machine, 
and  then  follow  the  directions  of  the  maker. 
No  incubator  is  perfect,  and  "  good  horse 
sense''  in  the  operator  is  an  essential  requisite 
to  successful  operating. 


Hatching  Chickens  Late. 

.  Mr.  Editor:—  If  I  set  an  incubator  to  work  and 
hatch  out  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Sept.  1st,  will  the 
pullets  begin  to  lay  Jan.  1st,— or  does  the  lateness  of 
the  batch  interfere  with  that?  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  get  a  place  suitable  to  raise  poultry  on,  but  believe 
I  can  do  so  in  August.  I  won't  care  to  start  raising 
chickens  if  they  do  not  lay  by  January,  or  February 
at  the  latest;  would  prefer  to  wait  until  next  spring. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  W.  P.  C. 

You  will  be  interested  in  some  discussion 
of  late  hatched  chickens  on  page  261,  of  July 
loth  F.-P.  More  depends  upon  the  way  they 
are  handled  than  anything  else.  If  you  had 
vigorous,  thrifty  W.  Leghorns  hatched  Sep- 
tember 1st,  they  ought  to  lay  by  January  1st 
if  you  handle  them  right.  Keep  them  near 
shade  through  September,  feed  them  well  and 
keep  them  growing,  taking  particular  pains 
to  protect  them  from  wet  and  cold  in  October, 
November  and  December. 

If  we  were  intending  to  start  about  Septem- 
ber 1st  we  would  certainly  buy  stock,  and  not 
hatch  chickens  until  the  following  spring.  In 
August  and  September  most  breeders  are 
selling  stock  at  quite  moderate  prices,  dispos- 
ing of  their  year  old  stock,  and  of  their  sur- 
plus young  stock,  and  one  can  buy  at  very 
good  advantage.  » 


Brooder  House  Questions. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  am  going  into  the  broiler  business 
this  fall  and  winter,  and  write  you  for  some  advice 
on  a  building  I  am  putting  up.  It  will  be  30  ft.  long  by 
10  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  high  in  front,  and  7  ft.  high  in  the 
back,  divided  into  six  pens  5x7  ft.  I  will  put  a  100- 
chick  capacity  Feep-o'-Day  brooder  in  each  pen 
The  building  will  be  built  of  one-inch  boards,  double 
boarded  on  the  west  and  north  sides,  I  expect  to 
raise  seventy-five  broilers  up  to  a  marketable  size  in 
each  pen.  At  what  capacity  would  you  rate  the  above 
building?  W.  A.R. 

Romulus,  Mich. 

Your  letter  reads  as  though  you  rated  the 
capacity  of  the  building  at  six  hundred  chicks, 
and  expected  to  market  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  those.  "We  doubt  if  you  do  it.  Pens 
6x7  feet  have  but  thirty-five  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  one  hundred  chicks  in  a  pen 
of  that  size  means  three  per  square  foot.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  you  raised  more  than 
one-third  of  the  hundred  you  put  in  those 
pens.  "We  do  not  believe  one  hundred  chicks 
should  be  put  together  in  any  brooder,  and 
we  certainly  would  not  put  more  than  fifty  in 
pens  of  that  size;  hence  we  would  rate  your 
building  at  three  hundred  capacity,  and  you 
would  do  well  if  you  marketed  two  hundred 
of  those. 

"We  believe  you  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
having  the  highest  part  of  your  building  at 
the  back,  as  it  makes  the  building  very  much 
colder,  and  you  lose  the.  light  and  sunshine 
yon  would  get  if  the  front  was  seven  feet,  as 
ebownip  the  plaqs  given  in  March  1st  F.-P, 


Crooked  Breast  Bonus. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  put  chicks  in  a  house  to  fatten,  and 
they  went  to  roost  at  about  eight  weeks  of  age.  When 
I  killed  i  hem  Cor  market  thej  bad  deformed  breast 
bones.  The  roost  Is  two  inches  wide.  It  occurs  to 
nie  that  is  too  narrow— or  did  1  allow  them  to  go  to 
roost  too  young? 

I  bad  them  shut  up  ten  days  while  fattening;  possi- 
bly they  remained  on  the  roost  so  much  during  that 
time  that  it  deformed  Ibe  breast  bone.        I..  J.  T. 

Athol,  Mass. 

Probably  they  roosted  too  young,  as  a 
chicken's  breast  bone  at  that  age  is  little  more 
than  cartilage,  and  bends  very  easily.  Chick- 
ens should  not  be  permitted  to  roost  until 
about  twelve  weeks  old,  and  if  of  the  heavier 
varieties,  such  as  Brnhmas  and  Cochins,  they 
should  be  four  or  five  months  old  before  being 
allowed  to  roost.  We  have  known  of  breast 
bones  being  deformed  in  birds  that  did  not 
roost  at  all,  and  that  could  possibly  be  done 
by  their  crowding  too  much  on  the  ground. 
The  bones  of  chickens  could  be  hardened  by 
feeding  them  lime  in  small  quantities  from 
time  to  time;  and  it  is  possible  that  your  food 
ration  was  too  rich  in  fat  forming  material, 
and  deficient  in  bone  making  material.  This 
is  sometimes  the  case. 


Feeding  Cow  Peas. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  would  like  to  know  through  F.-P.  if 
cow  peas  have  been  fed  to  poultry,  and  your  opinion 
upon  it.  as  a  food.  I  am  growing  a  quantity  of  cow 
peas,  and  will  have  plenty  on  hand.  I  thought  it 
might  do  for  a  change. 

I  feed  a  mash  in  the  morning  of  pollard,  (or  mid- 
dlings you  call  it),  witli  meat  scraps  aud  alfalfa  cut 
line,  we  have  no  clover.  For  grain  at  evening,  wheat 
with  corn,  oats  and  barley  for  a  change.  J.  W. 

Peakhurst,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

We  do  not  know  of  cow  peas  being  used  as 
a  food  for  poultry,  for  the  reason  chiefly  per- 
haps that  they  are  not  generally  grown  in  the 
United  States  excepting  as  a  food  for  neat 
cattle.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
they  should  not  be  fed  to  good  advantage,  as 
they  are  a  good  food.  They  rank  with  some 
other  foods  as  follows: 


Cow  peas, 
Alfalfa, 
Corn, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

[Note.— These  figures  are  taken  from  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  "the  feeding  of  farm 
animals,"  and  the  column  of  fuel  value  indi- 
cates the  heat  and  energy  power  of  the  food. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  food  is  to  produce  heat  for 
the  body  and  energy  for  work.  The  value  of 
food  for  this  purpose  is  measured  in  "  heat 
units"  or  caloris,  and  is  calculated  from  the 
nutrients  digested]. 

From  the  above  table  you  will  see  that  cow 
peas  have  almost  the  same  food  ratio  as  alfalfa, 
and  would  be  practically  duplicating  that  food 
element,  and  both  alfalfa  and  the  cow  pea 
rank  very  close  to  crimson  clover,  so  that  hav  - 
ing any  one  of  those  you  would  hardly  need 
the  others. 


Dry 

Carbo 

Fuel 

matter. 

Protein. 

hydrates.  Fats. 

value. 

39.3 

10.79 

38.40 

1.51 

97.865 

91.6 

10.58 

37.33 

1.38 

94.936 

89.1 

7.92 

66.69 

4.2S 

156.836 

89.1 

8.69 

64.  S3 

1.60 

143.499 

89. 

9.25 

48.34 

4.18 

124.757 

Cockerels'  Combs  Droop. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  bought  some  Black  Minorca  eggs, 
raised  ten,  nine  of  them  cockerels.  They  are  now 
nearly  half-grown,  and  the  combs  of  six  or  seven 
of  them  turn  over  like  the  comb  of  a  Black  Min- 
orca lien.  Will  these  combs  straighten  up  as  they 
mature?  Does  this  make  them  worthless  to  breed 
from?  L.  C.  A. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Minorca  cockerels' combs  should  be  erect, 
and  if  they  droop  there  would  be  room  for 
suspicion  that  those  cockerels  were  lacking  in 
vigor  or  stamina.  It  is  possible  that  you 
could  make  them  stand  up  by  manipulation, 
and  feeding  a  strengthening  food  ration,  as 
for  example,  meat  or  fresh  cut  bone.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  if  this  would  pay.  If  you 
get  two  or  three  good  cockerels  out  of  nine 
you  will  get  a  very  good  proportion. 

Whether  the  cockerels  would  be  good  for 
anything  to  breed  from,  depends  upon  your 
object.  If  you  are  breeding  for  show  points, 
of  course  the  lopped  combs  spoil  them,  but 
if  you  are  breeding  for  egg  production  sole'ly, 
the  fact  that  the  comb  itself  lops  is  of  little 
consequence  if  'lie  birds  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous, 


The  Paint 
Question  ? 


"  The  economic  value  of  a  paint 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  its  application,  divided  by  the  number 
of  times  of  renewal  within  a  given  term 
of  years." 

GOOD  PAINT  COSTS  NOTH- 
ING, BECAUSE  IT  SAVES 
MORE   THAN    ITS  PRICE. 


Property  owners  wish  to  know  what  paint  will  give 
the  best  protection  for  the  longest  period  at  the  smallest 
comparative  cost. 

This  problem  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  our  practical 
pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Paint  Question,"  by  Stanton  Dud- 
ley, which  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO.,  52  WALL  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
S.  C.  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  them  as  good  as  the  country  afl'ords.  Excellent  breeding  stock,  and  hundreds  of  line  chicks  now  for 
sale.  EGGS  «1  FOB  13. 

 CYPHERS  &  FISHKR,  Washington,  (Warren  Co.),  N.  J. 

Complete  Volumes  of  Farm-Poultry.  Graded  Series. 

Sent  Express  prepaid  by  us;  or  25c.  less  may  be  sent  in  each  case,  if  you  pay  the  express  when 
you  receive  the  package. '  In  either  case  you  get  great  value. 

Volumes  1,  2  and  3.   Bound,  One  Book,  $1.75 

For  beginners  and  those  wishing  information  tor  starting  in  Poultry  Raising. 

Volumes  4  and  5.   Unbound,  One  Package,  $1.25 

A  step  in  advance  after  Volumes  1,  2  and  3  have  been  read  and  digested. 

Volumes  6  and  7.   Unbound,  One  Package,  $2.00 

For  more  advanced  students  of  Poultry  Culture  for  profit  aud  worth  many  times 
the  cost  to  any  one. 

Each  lot  sent  alone.   As  Vol.  1,  2  and  3  for  S1.75;  Vol.  4  and  5  for  S1.25;  Vol.  G  and  7  for  $2.— Ex- 
press prepaid  by  us;  or  you  paying  express,  sent  for  SI. 50,  Si. 00.  SI. 75  respectively. 

4  VI  >  A    W     ¥      looneaddressiforderedat  TCT,rf"~A~0  y4  f\d^l 

WXV  I  il  i  one  time,  we  pay  express,  JT  ^  ^41;.  UU. 

Address,  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IN  THE  SOLDIERS'  HOMES. 

Please  send  me  two  bottles  of  Ripans  Tabules  for  two  persons.  Inclosed 
find  two  dollars. 


Soldiers'  Home,  Togus,  Me. 
August  9,  1897. 


JOSEPH  OGDEN. 


Please  send  me  one  bottle  of  your  Ripans  Tabules.  and  oblige, 
Soldiers'  Home,  Norton  Heigbts,  Conn.         CHARLES  GOODELL. 
August  9,  1897. 


Ripans  Tabules  are  a  good  medicine  for  me. 

National  Military  Home,  Ohio. 
August  9,  1897. 


D.  S.  SHANNON. 


Please  send  me  two  small  packages  Ripans  Tabules,  finding  inclosed  ten 
cents  in  stamps  in  payment  of  same. 

National  Home,  Milwaukee  Co.,  "Wis. 

August  9,  1897.  CHARLES  E.  WASHBURN. 

A  new  style  pae'ect  containing  ten  ripans  tabules  in  a  paper  carton  (without  glass)  is  now  for  sale  at  som« 
drug  stores— fok  five  cents.  This  low-priced  sort  is  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  economical.  One  dozen 
of  the  five-cent  cartons  (120  tabules)  can  be  had  by  mail  by  sending  forty-eight  cents  to  the  Ripans  CirEancAfc 
CQHFAtfY,  Ko.  JO  Spruce  Street,  N§    Yorl;— or  a  ping la  carton  (ten,  tabules)  wiU  be  sent  for  fly^  qen^s, 
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Substitute  for  Cut  Bone.    Feeding  Chick*. 

Mr.  Editor:— At  what  age  should  chicks  lie  fed  three 
times  a  day,  having  been  Ted  live  times  dally  lor  a 
month,  and  four  times  for  a  month? 

2d.  What  Is  the  best  substitute  for  cut  hone,— that 
Is,  what  would  you  use  If  you  had  no  houe  cutter? 

Walertown,  Mass.  U.V;W. 

l«t.  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
We  feed  four  times  a  day  on  our  farm  until 
the  birds  are  near  laying  maturity,  and  we  do 
It  for  the  reason  that  we  can  give  more  variety 
to  the  food  ration,  and  because  we  believe 
tbat  we  get  better  results.  If  yon  prefer  you 
can  feed  three  times  a  day  at  any  time  after 
tbe  chicks  are  batebed,  but  we  prefer  four 
limes  after  tbe  first  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
shall  continue  to  so  feed. 

2d.  Tbe  commercial  meat  meals  or  beef 
scraps.  Tbe  commercial  meat  meals,  such  as 
I!.  15.  and  B.,  Bowker's  Animal  Meal,  and 
Bradley's  Meat  Meal,  are  a  first  rate  all  round 
animal  food,  and  contain  about  thirty  percent 
Of  bone;  quite  sufficient  for  tbe  animal 
economy.  You  will  get  lir.st  rate  results  in 
feeding  any  of  these. 


An  Early  Crowing  Cockerel. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  have  a  Bucks  County  cock- 
,crel  tbat  crowed  when  be  was  seven  weeks 
old,  and  weighs  one  pound.  I  think  tbat 
rather  beats  Mrs.  A.  L.  P.,  In  June  issue  of 
F.-l'.,  on  crowing  If  not  on  weight. 

Leominster,  Mass.  Mrs.  K.  M.  P. 


Keeps  liens  in  a  City  Yard. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  I  send  you  record  of  my  egg 
yield  for  June.  I  have  eight  bens,  three  B. 
P.  B.  pullets,  live  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  from  two 
to  four  years  old,  and  they  have  laid  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  eggs.  Please  let  me 
know  how  I  am  doing  in  regard  to  keeping 
poultry  for  eggs.  I  set  three  hens  in  April, 
and  batebed  ibirty-two  chicks.  Have  twenty- 
nine  good  healthy  ones  left;  only  live  are 
cockerels.  I  feed  according  to  tbe  teachings 
of  FAKM-POULTRY,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me.  I  live  in  tbe  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  have  only  a  small  yard  about  12  x  14  feet. 
My  coop  is  5  x  10  feet,  with  scratching  shed 
5  x  12  feet. 

Do  you  think  I  could  do  any  better  on  such 
a  small  place?  My  bens  are  mated  with  a 
Bull' Cochin  cockerel  eleven  months  old. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  P.  B. 

[You  seem  to  be  doing  well  for  so  limited 
an  amount  of  space.  We  would  suggest  that 
a  cockerel  of  some  lighter  variety  than  Buff 
Cochin  would  prove  a  better  mate  for  your 
bens.— ED.] 


Duckling-  Need  (irit. 

[Here  are  four  duck  letters  in  one  day's 
mail,  and  tbe  writers  apparently  all  need  to 
mix  grit  into  the  food  :  ] 

Mr.  Editor:  —  We  have  been  having  trouble 
with  our  young  ducks  dying,  and  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  us  the  cause  if  you  can  from 
our  description  of  symptoms,  care  we  have 
given  them,  ejc. 

We  had  twenty-eight  nice  lively  ducklings 
hatch  about  the  12th  of  June,  and  they  seemed 
to  grow  and  thrive  until  they  were  two  weeks 
old,  when  they  began  dying  off  one  or  two  a 
day  until  now  we  have  only  fifteen.  We 
anointed  their  heads  when  we  took  them  from 
the  nest  with  a  mixture  of  one  pint  lard  oil 
with  one  teaspoonful  turpentine  (we  use  this 
on  all  chicks  as  soon  as  batebed,  for  bead 
lice).  As  soon  as  they  began  to  be  ailing  we 
appjied  tbe  oil  again,  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  week,  also  dusted  them  and  the  bens 
too  with  insect  powder.  Tbe  first  symptoms 
we  uoticed  of  anything  wrong  was  they  Would 
not  eat,  and  would  appear  to  be  weak  in  the 
lens,  and  would  scratch  their  heads,  and  with 
their  bill  would  try  to  scratch  their  breast; 
would  at  times  appear  almost  frantic  in  their 
endeavors  to  bite  or  .scratch  themselves  on 
their  breasts.  We  caught  those  at  the  time 
they  appeared  to  be  tbe  worst,  and  examined 
them  closely,  but  failed  to  find  any  lice, 
although  on  the  first  one  tbat  died  we  found 
head  lice,  but  could  not  find  any  on  tbe  others 
after  applying  oil. 

Tin  y  were  hatched  and  are  being  reared  by 
a  ben,  or  rather  two  hens,  but  since  so  many 
iiave  died  we  have  given  tuem  all  to  one  ben. 
They  have  a  dry  and  comfortable  coop,  with 
dry  clean  dust  on  tbe  Uoor,  and  we  have  fed 


them  according  to  directions  given  in  a  recent 
issue  of  P.-P.  They  also  have  fresh  well  water 
three  times  a  day,  and  have  free  range,  so  we 
do  not  give  them  any  beef  scraps,  as  they 
seem  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  insects. 

Ft.  Wayne,  I  ml.  L.  D.  E. 

Mr.  Editor:  — Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do  with  Pekill  ducklings,  say  from 
three  to  seven  weeks  old?  They  get  lame, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  walk;  they  lay  down, 
and  cannot  get  up,  get  on  their  backs  and  can- 
not get  over,  some  die;  I  have  lost  two  or 
three  every  day  lately. 

I  have  looked  all  through  my  Fakm-Poul- 
Titv  for  such  a  case,  but  fail  to  find  it.  I  take 
this  liberty  in  asking  you  if  you  will  kindly 
advise  me  what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  I  have 
a  hundred  nice  ones,  and  would  like  to  raise 
them.  Is  there  a  disease  among  them  tbat 
should  weaken  their  legs?  Probably  soft 
food,  viz.,  cracked  corn,  brau  and  meal  is  not 
tbe  proper  food  for  them.  Please  let  me 
know  what  I  should  feed  them  on.  This  is 
the  first  season  for  us  in  tbe  duck  line. 

New  York  City.  A.  S.  B. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  Cau  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  ducks,  or  with  my  feed,  or 
with  me? 

I  hatched  one  hundred,  and  they  do  well 
until  they  are  seven  or  eigbl  weeks  old,  and 
then  they  get  weak  in  the  legs,  and  in  a  short 
lime  die  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  day.  I 
feed  tbem  wheat  middlings  and  corn  meal 
half  and  half,  wet  up  with  water,  and  give 
tbem  grass,  also  water  to  drink,  but  none  to 
swim  in.  G.  K. 

Glens  Falls,  X.  Y. 

Mr.  Editor: — Would  like  to  know  what  the 
cause  is  that  ducks  become  paralyzed  in  tbe 
legs.  They  seem  to  be  all  right  at  night,  and 
in  the  morning  I  find  five  to  six  dead. 

In  most  every  case  the  duck  does  not  die  at 
once,  but  simply  cannot  walk  for  two  or  three 
days.  I  have  a  dry  and  clean  coop,  still 
somehow  they  all  seem  to  have  tbat  one 
disease,  and  arc  all  right  otherwise. 

Kindly  let  me  know  of  a  remedy  I  could 
use  in  the  food  for  the  ducks.        W.  C.  B. 

New  York  City. 

[These  four  letters,  all  in  one  day's  mail, 
indicate  a  surprising  lack  of  duck  knowledge 
amongst  amateur  duck  raisers.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  all  duck  writers  to  mix  a  little 
"  chick  size "  grit  (or  sharp  sand)  into  tbe 
food  of  young  ducks  to  assist  in  grinding  the 
food,  as  without  it  a  congested  condition  of 
the  bowels  occurs,  resulting  in  tbe  various 
ills  of  indigestion  and  death.  The  main  diffi- 
culty with  all  four  of  these  cases  was 
undoubtedly  want  of  grit  or  sharp  sand 
mixed  into  tbe  food. — Ed.] 


WYCKOFF'S 


Poultry  at  the  Omaha  Exhibition. 

We  have  received  the  premium  list  of  the 
bureau  of  live  stock  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
and  International  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb., 
from  which  we  gather  that  division  "F," 
(poultry)  will  open  Monday,  Sept.  19th,  and 
close  Friday,  Sept.  30th,  inclusive;  entries  for 
this  division  will  close  August  10th. 

'•  Each  exhibitor  must  forward  with  his 
application  for  entry  fifty  cents  for  each  bird 
be  proposes  to  exhibit,  to  pay  for  feeding 
ami  care  of  the  same."' 

All  poultry  offered  for  admission  under 
an  entry  from  the  United  States  will  be 
examined  by  a  committee  of  three,  who  shall 
return  to  the  exhibitor  any  bird  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  inferior,  sick,  out  of  condi- 
tion, or  which  will  not  score  S5  points  in  its 
class  according  to  the  Americau  Standard  of 
Perfection." 

"  No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
more  tbau  four  birds,  i.  e.,  one  cock,  one  hen, 
etc.,  of  any  one  breed,  and  but  oue  breeding 
pen  (one  male  and  four  females)  of  anyone 
breed;  or  oue  cockerel, oue  pullet,  pen  chicks, 
1.  e.,  one  cockerel  and  four  pullets.  Each 
exhibitor  will  be  required  to  furnish  their 
own  exhibition  coops,  of  standard  size,  etc." 

Blank  applications  for  entries  may  be 
obtained  of  E.  E.  Bruce,  Mauager  Depart- 
ment of  Exhibits,  or  J.  B.  Dinsmore,  Com'r 
Bureau  of  Live  Stock,  Dairy  and  Poultry, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

We  get  no  clue  from  the  premium  list  as  to 
who  the  judges  will  be,  but  "  birds  will  be 
scored  according  to  the  Americau  Standard 
of  Perfection." 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


AMERICA'S  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  the  world's  greatest  laving  strain  of  s.  ('.  White  Leghorns.  No  better  stock  will 
he  found  anywhere.  They  uot  only  prove  themselves  continuous  money  makers  for  inc.  Inn  also  f>n-  my 
customers  everywhere.  Kggs  fur  hatching  a  specialty,  selected  only  from  the  choicest  malings. and  shipped 
safely  any  distance.  My  present  season's  tuatiims  comprise,  wltlioul  question,  the  finest  and  best  collection  of 
hi  His  1  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  taw.  Eggs,  $2  per  15;  $3.70  i>cr  30;  th  per  45 :  $10  per  100.  Large  illustrated 
and  de  scriptive  circular  free.  C.  H.  WVt'KOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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^  AT  SOME  FUTURE  TIME  I 


there  may  be  discovered  better  means 
of  hatching  and  brooding  chickens.  For 
the  present  however  there  is  nothing' 
quite  equal  to  the  A14 
^Every  condition  necessary  to  com-     Will  •  •  •  • 
3plete  and  entire  success  has  t>ee"<<»\    ■*  •     <  i  f< 

observedandtheresnltisknown  to  poultry  '  %J  A  I  f  l\  hlA 
3monALL  OVER  THE  WORLD.  l\Cll&.»JlC 
2  More  told  about  them,  and  our  mammoth  # 
31 1'oultry  Farms  in  our  224  page  catalogue,     fllflf  IlltlPC 
3|Scut  by  mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents.    •  iTlttCHIUfcO 

^RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings! 


2  inch. 
1  inch. 


1898  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG  . 

12         18         24  36  48  60  72  inch. 

Mesh    for  fowls,  $  .65  $.95  $1.20  $1.80  $2.40  $3.00  $3.60  per  mil. 
«       for  chicks,    1.50  2.25     2.75     4.25     5.50     7.00    8.50  "  " 


Discount  for  5  rolls  or  over,  10  per  cent.  7-8  inch  galvanized  Staples  8  cents  per  lb. 
Write  for  freight  allowance  on  live  or  more  rolls,  and  our  Price  Lists  of  other  styles  Wire  Fencing. 
Our  Nettings  areiu  every  respect  equal  to  any  made. 

PETER  DURYEE  <fc  CO.,  227  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS 


WITH  THI  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-regulating. 
TbouBands  in   successful  oper- 
atioD.     Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger   percentage  of  fertile  eggs, 
at  less  cost,  than  any  other  Matcher. 


,  Lowest  Priced 
F\T*i~cla&<i 
Batcher  madt. 

CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Patentee  and  Sole  Manatacturers,  1 1 4  to  122  S.  Sixth  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WITH  THI 


WOODEN  HEN 


Most  efficient  small  incubator  eTer 
invented.  Perfect  in  every  detail. 
Just  the  thing  for  poultry  raisiDg 
on  a  small  scale,  28  egg  capacity.   Catalogue  frve. 


CO]VI3VIIT     LICE  MURDER 

If  you  wish  to  secure  the  hest  results  from  your  poultry-  Von  cannot 
expect  heus  to  he  happy  and  couteuled.  audio  lay  eggs  when  they  are 
covered  with  lice. 

THE    15EST   WAY   TO   GET  EGGS 
Is  to  kill  all  body  lice,  head  lice,  fleas.  bugs,  gnats  and  mites  that  are  suck- 
ing the  liens'  blood.   It  takes  both  blood  aud  comfort  to  produce  eggs. 

THE  LIGHTXIXG  LICE  KILLING  MACHINE 
kills  them  all  Instantly    No  tedious  handling  of  fowls.    Price  No.  1 
machine  $2.50;  No.  2,  S3;  No.:).  SI;  Half  lb.  of  lice  powder  with  each 
machine.    Lightning  Poultrv  Hits— prevent  all  feather  pulling,  Sl.nO  per 
doz.  stamp  for  circular.  CHA.S.  SCH1LD  CO..  i:«.x  14.  Ionia.  M  ich. 


KeepYour  Chickens 

STRONG  and  HEALTHY. 

Those  who  succeed  best  raising  poultry  for  profit  are  those  who  commence 
■with  little  chicks,  giviug  small  closes  of  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 
twice  a  week ;  then  a  little  larger  doses,  and  so  ou  to  the  time  when  getting 
the  pullets  ready  for  early  fall  laying,  a  dose  say  of  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
quart  of  food,  and  so  continue  to  use  it,  as  one  customer  says  she  does,  "from 
the  cratlle  to  the  grave,"  aud  you  will  succeed  nine  times  in  ten,  and  have 
plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  mouths  when  prices  are  highest. 

To  make  your  Poultry 
pay,  first  hatch  Strong, 
Healthy  Chickens. 


Then  keep  them  healthy  and  growing  if  you 
Want  the  Pullets  to  lay  when  five  months  old. 
When  hens  lay  eggs  for  hatching,  mix  in  their 
food  every  other  day,  Sheridan's  Powder. 
It  strengthens  the  hens;  makes  the  rooster  more 
vigorous;  finally  you  get  more  fertile  eggs. 
It  is  a  fact  based  upon  the  declaration  of  a  noble  contributor  to  science, 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating  blood,  auy  particular  organ  of  a 
living  animal  may  be  reacjied  and  stimulated  into  renewed  vigor  and  activity 
if  we  will  only  administer  the  proper  material  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

No  Matter  What  Kind  of  Foods  You  Use! 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 

is  needed  with  it  to  assure  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  eggs.  It  is  absolutely  pure;  Highly  concentrated;  Most 
economical,  because  such  small  doses;  No  other  kind  one-fourth  as  strong; 
In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.    In  use  over  30  years. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  aud  Eeed  Dealers,  or  seut  by  mail.  Large  cans  most  economical  to  buy. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.     Ask  First. 

We  send  one  pnek.  25  cts;  five,  SI. 00.  A  two-pound  can,  gl.20;  Six,  ?5.00.  Express  paid.  Sample 
copy  "best  Poultry  paper"  sent  free.      I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom.  House  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 
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Faithful  Sitters. 

Mr.  Editor :— I  have  two  Black  Wyandotte 
hens  that  1  think  have  made  a  record  for 
faithfulness  in  silting.  On  May  18th  I  set 
them  on  hens'  eggs,  after  keeping  them  wait- 
ing a  week  or  ten  days  on  nest  eggs.  The 
eggs  proved  not  good,  so  after  the  three 
weeks  I  put  them  on  nest  eggs  again  while 
I  ordered  sittings  from  New  Jersey.  A  week 
later  I  put  them  on  these  eggs,  and  they  have 
just  hatched,  having  sat  steadily  for  about 
nine  weeks.  W .  11.  11. 

Chasm  Falls,  N.  J. 

To  Buy  a  Brooder  House. 
Mr.  Editor:— I  enclose  a  stamp  for  a  little 
advice,  which  I  will  appreciate  highly.  lean 
buy  a  brooder  house  of  a  party  who  is  sick  of 
the  business,  and  wants  to  sell  the  house 
because  he  did  not  have  success  with  it.  1 
will  tell  you  how  it  stands  on  his  place,  then 
bow  1  intend  to  lix  it  when  1  move  it;  then 
I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if  I  have  the  right 
idea.  1  want  to  raise  broilers  for  early  mar- 
ket. 

The  house  is  sixty  feet  long,  east  and  west, 
twelve  feel  wide,  and  faces  the  south,  the 
south  side  being  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
with  four  small  low  windows  in  it;  the 
north  (hack  side)  is  eight  feet  high.  The 
heater  room  is  on  the  east  end,  and  it  is  hot 
water  system.  Now  I  have  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  this  house,  put  the  high  side 
to  south,  healer  room  at  west  end,  so  the  cold 
wind  will  blow  the  heat  into  the  building, 
line  the  bouse  with  tar  paper  inside,  and  use 
dust  thior  pounded  down  hard.  The  pipes  go 
through  the  center  of  the  house.  I  would  use 
three  or  four  Peep-o'-Day  brooders  in  one 
end  oi  the  house,  to  put  the  chicks  in  when 
first  hatched,  then  pass  them  on  in  few  days 
to  pipe  hovers.  He  depended  upon  pipes 
altogether.  Is  the  house  the  right  shape,  or 
too  large?  Can  I  make  more  to  raise  some 
early  broilers,  then  raise  my  stock  the  last  of- 
March  and  Bust  half  of  April?        L.  M.  P. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

.[Your  ideas  are  right,  so  far  as  turning  the 
house  around  and  having  highest  part  south. 
No  wonder  the  man  failed  with  only  four 
small  low  windows  in  it.  Chickens  couldn't 
thrive  in  such  a  place;  they  need  sunlight  aud 
fresh  air. 

We  would  like  the  house  better  if  it  was 
two  feet  narrower,  and  you  would  do  well  to 
partition  off  that  two  feet  under  the  north 
eaves,  making  it  a  butler  against  the  cold 
north  winds  of  winter. — Ed.] 


Infertile  Eggs.  A  Correction. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  complimentary  account  of  your  visit  to 
Aratoma  Farm,  in  July  1st  number  of  Fakm- 
Popltky.  There  is,  however,  one  little  cor- 
rection which  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you 
will  make,  otherwise  F.-P.  readers  will  think 
Aratoma  Farm  produces  very  few  fertile 
eggs.  The  one  thousand  dozen  infertile'eggs 
which  you  mention  is  the  error  I  refer  to. 
We  did  send  to  one  concern  one  thousand 
dozen  eggs,  but  of  these  only  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dozen  were  tested  infertile 
eggs,  the  rest  being  surplus  and  "  cull"  duck 
eug»  for  which  we  had  no  other  use,  and  they 
went  to  a  very  good  market. 

I  give  you  a  statement  of  our  duck  hatching 
thus  far,  and  think  it  a  fair  showing  as  to 
fertility  aud  hatching. 

Eggs  used  in  iucubators  10,047 
Tested  out  on  first  and  second  tests  3,097 

Fertile  eggs  0,050 
Ducklings  hatched  4,589,  sixty-six  per  cent, 
from  fertile  eggs.  Of  these  ducklings  we  have 
lost  hut  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  from 
Batural  causes.  Faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Casey. 
'Katonah,  N.  Y.,  July  11th,  '9S. 


Probably  Keversion. 
Mr.  Editor:— In  1S90  we  bought,  when  liv- 
ing at  Amherst  and  running  White  Ply- 
mouths,  a  White  Rock  hen  for  a  sitter,  and 
being  so  good  a  mother,  aud  likewise  proving 
almost  a  constant  layer,  concluded  to  keep 
her.  Don't  know  if  she  was  pure  blood,  as 
she  had  a  soiled,  dirty  look  all  the  time,  but 
was  white,  and  bad  the  shape.  In  '97,  want- 
ing a  few  more  chicks  than  we  had  out,  and 
having  nothing  else  to  use,  used  some  of 
"Dirty  White's"  eggs,  kuowiug  they'd  be 
good  layers  anyway.  Our  rooster  was  pure 
blood  White  Rock,  chicks  had  same  soiled 
look,  but  were  all  white. 


This  same  season  a  friend  of  mine  here  in 
Springfield  wanted  a  sitting  of  my  stock,  aud 
as  he  gave  me  short  notice  I  had  to  put  into 
the  sitting  two  or  three  of  this  aforesaid  hen's 
eggs.  Of  this  lot  two  were  hatched  that  were 
evidently  from  "  Dirty  White's  "  eggs. 

This  season  this  party,  from  pullets  raised 
from  that  sitting,  and  a  pure  blood  White 
Rock  rooster  purchased  elsewhere,  has  a  flock 
of  forty  chicks,  and  in  the  lot  there  are  three 
as  nice  Barred  Rocks,  apparently,  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.    Can  you  explain  it? 

Springfield,  Mass.  H.  E.  II. 

[It  looks  like  a  case  of  ''reversion,"  of 
White  Uoeks  back  to  Barred  Rocks. 

The  White  Rocks  are  well  known  to  be 
"sports"  from  the  Barred,  and  if  you  breed 
these  white  sports  you  will  get  not  a  few  well 
barred  chicks. 

Probably  your  friend's  pure  White  Rock 
rooster  is  not  far  removed  from  Barred  ances- 
try, and  some  of  the  chicks  "throw  back"  to 
"that  Barred  ancestry. — Ed.] 


How  Many  Ducks  From  a  Pair. 

Mr.  Editor :— W.  C.  B.  asks  how  many  ducks 
can  be  produced  from  a  pair,  male  and  female  I 
presume.  In  1895,  on  a  journey  to  western 
poultry  shows,  I  purchased  a  prize  drake  and 
duck,  and  sent  them  home  with  request  to  be 
sure  and  hatch  every  egg  produced.  This 
was  very  early  in  spring.  I  was  away  on  a 
circuit,  and  did  not  return  home  until  late  in 
May.  By  that  time  the  duck  had  laid  eighty- 
three  eggs.  These  eggs  had  been  set,  aud  had 
produced  seventy-oue  ducklings,  all  stroug  and 
healthy.  Some  had  been  hatched  under  hens 
and  others  in  Prairie  State  incubator,  and 
were  the  origin  of  my  fine  stock  now  on  Long 
Island.  This  was  not  done  as  an  experiment, 
as  no  doubt  I  could  have  hatched  the  eggs 
laid  in  June  and  July  had  I  been  making 
experiments  on  it.  I  should  add  that  they 
were  not  related.  A.  V.  Meersch. 


The  White  P.  Roek  Club  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  of  the  American  White  Ply- 
mouth Roek  Club  will  soon  be  issued,  and  as 
requests  for  it  are  already  being  received  in 
large  numbers,  all  persons  desiring  a  copy 
should  send  their  address  to  the  secretary  at 
an  early  date,  as  the  edition  will  be  limited  to 
a  few  thousand  copies.  It  will  be  the  hand- 
somest thing  of  the  kind  ever  gotten  out  by  a 
specialty  club,  and  it  will  contain  a  complete 
aud  accurate  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
White  Plymouth  Rock  and  its  growth  in 
popularity.  It  will  also  contain  complete 
information  regarding  the  management  of 
these  fowls  by  our  most  prominent  breeders 
both  as  regards  the  standpoint  of  the  fancier 
and  the  market  poultryman,  as  it  is  the  pride 
of  both  when  properly  handled.  The  book 
will  be  published  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  their  breeders, 
and  will  therefore  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
free  of  charge.  To  all  friends  of  the  breed 
who  have  not  joined  the  club,  we  wish  to  say 
that  if  you  contemplate  connecting  yourself 
with  the  organization  it  would  be  advisable 
for  you  to  do  so  at  once  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  you  would  derive  from  the  advertising 
each  member  will  receive  in  the  catalogue. 
Fraternally  yours,      Frank  Heck, 

New  Albany,  Ind.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Instruction  in  Poultry  Fattening. 

We  want  to  especially  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  card  in  our  advertising  col- 
umns of  Mr.  Reginald  Bourlay,  Frankley 
Rectory,  Birmingham,  England,  who  offers  to 
visit  poultry  farms  aud  instruct  poultrymen 
in  fattening  fowls  and  chickens  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  and  French  fatteners. 
Mr.  Bourlay  has  studied  and  practiced  poul- 
try fattening  at  the  best  schools,  at  Gambaix, 
France;  Manor  Farm,  Highgate,  London; 
aud  the  University  Extension  College,  Read- 
ing, England ;  and  has  assisted  the  well 
known  author  and  lecturer,  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  F.  L.  S.,  in  many  of  his  demonstra- 
tion lectures  at  the  leading  English  shows, 
hence  is  well  equipped  for  the  work. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  had  the  pleasure  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bourlay 
while  in  England  last  summer,  and  cordially 
recommends  him  to  American  poultrymen 
who  are  planning  to  improve  their  product 
by  adopting  better  methods  of  fattening. 


• .  CLOTHING  . . 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$150. OO  PER  MONTH  »nd  expenses  mod©  bj  ill  our 
active  men.   We  pay  many  tar  more. 

We  want  men  in  every  County  ft the  United  states. 

.   '  *  If  your  reference  is 

■atibf  actory  we  will  start  you  at  once.   No  experience  neces- 
aarj .    No  capital  required.     We  furnish  a  full  line 
^       of  samples,  stationery,  etc.     A  tailor's- for-the- 
tradecompletb  outfit,  ready  for  business.  No  commis- 
sion Plan,  you  regulate  your  pro- 
fits to  suit  yourself.     No  house  to 
bouse  canvas.  This  is  not  one  of 
the  many  catchy  advertise- 
ments for  agents,  but  one  of  (he 
Very  few  advertisements  onYrlns; 
a  rare  opportunity  to  secure  strict- 
ly high  grade  employment  at  Bis; 
wages. 

We  are  the  Largest 
Tailors  in  America. 

We  make  to  measure  over 
300,000  suits  annually.  We 
occupy  entire  one  of  the  lar- 
pest  business  blocks  in  Chi- 
cago.      We  refer  you  to  the 
Hank  of  Commerce  In  Chicago, 
any  Express  or  Railroad  Co.  in 
Chicago, any  resldentof  Chicago. 
Before  engaging    with  us, 
write  to  any  friend  in  Chica- 
f  o  and  ask  them  to  come  and 
i  ee  us,  then  write  you  if  it  la 
a  rare  opportunity   to  secure 
steady,  high  class,  bis;  psylng 
employment.  BETTER 
STILL — come  to  Chicago 
yourself  and  see  us  before 
engaging  and  satisfy  your- 
self regarding  every  word 
we  say.    You  can  get  steady 
work  and  big  pay.   Work  in 
your  own  county  300  days 
in  the  year,  and  you  can't 
make  lens  than  •&  every  day 
above  allexpenses. 

We  Want  to  Engage  You 

to  takeorders  for  our  Hade- 
to- Order  and  Measure  Custom 
Tailoring,  (Men's  Suits, 
Pantsand Overcoats).  We 
put  you  in  the  way  to  take 
orders  from  almost  every 
man  in  your  county,  a 
business  better  than  a  store 
with  a  $20,000.00  stock. 
You  will  have  no  competition. 

IA/C  A  DC 'TUP'  I  ARRPQT  TA1I  OR55  IN  AMERICA  of  Flne  Cuitem-BUde  Garments.  We  buy  our  cloth  dl- 
Yit   AKh    IHt   LftKbtaO      IM.LUr.Oin.    HincnUjH    rect  fromtne  larpest  European  and  American  mills. 

We  control  the  product  of  several  woolen  mills.  We  operate  the  most  extensive  and  economic  custom  tailoring 

plants  in  existence,  thus  reducing  the  price  of  Suits  and  Overcoats  made. to-order  to  06.00  and  upward;  Pants  from 

91. 50  to  $5,00.    Prices  so  low  that  nearly  every  one  in  your  county  will  be  glad  to  have  their  Suite  and 

Overcoats  made  to  order. 

i»i  ■— ■  piii  n  sks  ■  q  mm  yAi  ■  A  large,  handsome  leather  bound  book  containing  large  cloth  samples  of  our  entire 
W  E  ■  Itf  rl  Pi  B  O  n  T  KJ*J  iine  0f  Suitings, Over  coatings  and  Pantaloon  logs,  a  book  which  costs  us  several 
dollars  to  getup.also  Fine  Colored  Fashion  Plates, Instruction  Book,  Tape  Measure,  Business  Cards,  Stotlonery,  Advertising 
Blatter,yourname  on  rubber  stamp  with  pod  complete.    We  also  furnish  youa  Salesman's  Net  Confidential  Price  List.  The 

priceB  areleft  blank  under  each  description  so  you  can  fill  in  your  own  selling  prices,  arranging  your  profit  to 
suit  yourself.  As  soon  as  you  have  received  your  sample  book  and  general  outfit  and  have  read  ourbookof  instruc- 
tionscarefully,  which  teaches  you  how  to  take  orders,and  marked  in  your  selling  price  you  are  ready  for  business 
and  can  begin  taking  orders  from  every  one.  At  your  low  prices  business  men, farmers,  and  in  fact  every  one  will 
order  their  suits  made.  You  can  take  several  orders  every  day  at  $1.00  to  $5. 00  profit  on  each  order,  for  every  one  will  be 
astonished  at  your  low  prices. 

vnil  RpnillRP  Nfl  nflONFY  Just  take  the  orders  and  send  them  to  us  and  we  will  make  the  garments 
IUU   ncyumc    nv  witnin  5  days  and  send  direct  to  your  customers  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject 

to  examination  and  appro  val,at  your  selling  price, and  collect  your  full  selling  price,  and  every  week  we  will  send 
you  a  check  for  all  your  profit.  You  need-collect  no  money,  deliver  do  goods, simply  go  on  taking  orders,  adding  a  lib- 
eral profit,and  vre  deliver  the  goods,  collect  all  the  money  and  every  week  promptly  send  you  in  one  round  check 
your  full  profit  for  the  week. Nearly  all  our  good  men  get  a  check  from  us  or  at  least  $40.00  every  week  in  the  year. 

TLIF^AI  ITCIT  IC  CDCaT  We  make  no  charge  for  the  bookand  com- 
|  Ht  UU  I  rl  I  19  rKLL  plete  outfit,  but  as  EACH  OUTFIT  COSTS 
US  SEVERAL  DOLLARS,  to  protect  ourselves  against  many  who  would  impose  on  us  by  sending  for 
the  outfit  with  no  intention  of  working,  but  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity,  AS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  GOOD 
FAITH  ON  THE  PART  OF  EVERY  APPLICANT,  we  require  you  to  fill  out  the  blank  lines  below,  giving  the 
names  of  two  parties  as  reference,  and  further  agreeing  to  pay  ONE  DOLLAR  and  express  charges  for  the 
outfit  when  received,  if  found  as  represented  and  really  a  sure  way  of  makina  big  wages.  The  $1.00  you 
aqree  to  pay  when  outfit  is  received  does  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  to  us  but  insures  us  you  mean  business. 
WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  $1.00  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDERS  HAVE  AMOUNTED  TO  $25.00,  which 
amount  you  can  take  the  first  day  you  work. 


Rio, Wis.,  .Tune  30th,  1898.  ! 

Gtcnttkmen:— In  reply  to  your  J 
letter  requesting  the  use  of  my  < 
photograph  for  advertising  pur-  ', 
poses,  and  asking  how  I  am  \ 
pleased  with  the  work, would  eay  I  do  not  object  to  your  usingmy  photograph, as  ; 
your  prices  are  very  low  and  garments  so  exact  to  my  measurements  that  I  glad-  ! 
ly  recommend  you. I  would  add  that  I  have  never  made  less  than  880.00  per  month  ; 
sincel  received  your  first  outfit,  and  in  the  best  months  have  made  as  high  as  ■ 
8350.00  per  month.  Very  truly,  E.  J.  Doyle. 

Should  you  write  Mr.  Doyle,  be  sure  to  enclose  a  2c  stamp  for  reply. 
We  have  hundreds  of  letters  6imilar  to  Mr.  Doyle's. 


Fill  out  the  following  lines  carefully,sign  your  name, cut 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILI 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  s 
plete  Salesman's  Outfit,  as  described  above.     I  agree 
as  represented  and  I  feel  I  can  make  good  big  wages  ta 
a  guarantee  of  goodfaith.and  to  show  I  mean  business,  < 
One  Dollar  is  to  be  refunded  to  me  as  soon  as  my  sales  hi 
I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  I  shall  not  take  the  outfit  or 

out  and  send  to  us, and  the  outfit  will  be  sent  you  at  once 
-S  CO.,  Enterprise  Bldg,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ubject  to  examination,  your    Sample  Book  and  Com- 
to  examineit  at  the  express  office  and  if  found  exactly 
cing  orders  for  you,  I  agree  to  pay  the  express  agent, as 
>ne  Dollar  and  expresa  charges,  with  the  understanding  the 
iv. ■  amounted  tot25,0Q,    11  not  found  as  represented  and 
pay  one  cent,  N 

Name  of  Postoffice, County  and  State  onabove  line. 

On  above  two  lines  give  as  reference  the  names  of  two 
men  over  21  years  of  oge  who  haveknown  you  one 
year  or  longer. 

On  above  line  give  name  of  your  nearest  express  office. 

Address  your  letters  plainly  to 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO.,  Enterprise  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

To  our  Readers:— This  firm  Is  thoroughly  reliable,  this  offer  is  bona  fide,  honorable  and  liberal  and  a  great  opporlnnltj  for  In. 
dustrlous  men  to  get  Bleady  and  profitable  employment.— Editor. 

THE  CYPHERS 

Is  Making1  New  Friends  Daily. 


NO   MOISTURE   TO    UK    SUP  PXIED. 

NO  GUESSWORK  AS  TO  TEMPERATURE. 

Orders    Filled  Promptly. 

Scud  for  catalogue,  and  look  into  its  merits. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Wayland,  IN".  Y. 


PRACTICAL  BUFF 


COCHINS 
LEGHORNS 

Barred   I  *1  \  mou I  li  Rocks, 


Bred  from  prolific  laying  slock,  vigorous,  healthy.  Cochin  eggs.  Pen  1,  S2  per  13;  S-'iper  40.  Pen  2,  $1  per  13, 
Leghorns,  Arnold  strain,  —  $1  per  13;  $2.-50  per  40.   Plymouth  Rock  SI  per  13;  $2.50  per  40;  $5  per  100. 


C.  B.  CROW  ELL, 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 


2SO 


Farm=  Poultry 


August  1 


Fowl  Hits. 
Two  Remarkable  Fowls. 

Few  perwona  who  Htmly  tbe  habits  of  fowls 
can  fail  to  be  ((truck  by  tbe  fatherly  devotion 
of  turkey  cocks  to  their  own  offspring  or  tbo»e 
of  their  adoption.  Tbe  male  of  no  other  bird 
exhibits  the  .same  excessive  fondness  and  care 
toward  the  young  of  its  kind.  During  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  turkeys  I  have 
come  across  two  remarkable  instances  of  tbi- 
trait,  and  I  give  them  to  you,  as  I  think  tbem 
altogether  noteworthy. 

"  Uncle  Eph,"  an  old  negro  man  living  sol- 
itary among  tbe  mountains  of  east  Tennessee, 
came  into  possession  a  few  years  ago  of  a  very 
line  majestic  looking  "  gobbler."  Xo  need  to 
Inquire  how  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
.fowl  —  I  never  did  —  although  both  Eph  and 
the  gobbler  became  rather  good  friends  of 
mine.  In  the  hearts  of  our  ebony  neighbors  is 
a  law  of  affinity  between  them  and  tbe  fowls 
that  roost  within  range  of  their  cabins.  At 
any  rate,  I  called  at  Eph's  door  one  day  when 
I  was  taking  my  annual  summer  tramp. 

"What  news,  Uncle  Ephraim?"  I  asked, 
when  we  had  exchanged  salutations. 

"  Well,  sah,  dat  tubkey  gobbler  er  mine  air 
.  a  sight;  jist  come  out  under  my  apple  tree  an' 
see  for  yersc'f  what  capers  he's  cuttin'." 

I  followed  him  to  the  apple  tree,  and  there 
we  found  Ginger,  as  the  old  man  had  named 
his  gobbler,  sitting  like  a  ben  upou  a  nest.  .lie 
looked  very  big  and  self-important,  aud  emitted 
some  growling  attempts  at  clucking  as  Eph 
aud  I  approached.  With  much  scolding  and 
deriding  Eph  drove  him  from  his  place,  aud 
laughed  heartily  to  find  that  be  bad  been  sit- 
ting upon  twenty-one  apples,  which  he  had 
carefully  raked  together  into  a  little  hollow 
nest  of  his  own  making.  Eph  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  done  this  day  after  day  for  a 
week,  making  himself  new  nests  as  fast  as  his 
master  broke  up  tbe  old  ones. 

"  Well,  Eph,"  I  said  at  last,  "  this  may  be 
only  a  freak  of  Ginger's,  or  he  may  be  really 
tired  of  solitary  life,  and  in  want  of  the  com- 
panionship of  bi>  feathered  kind.  He  seems 
to  me  very  foolish  to  lly  into  the  face  of  provi- 
deuce  aud  fairly  take,  perforce,  the  responsi- 
bilities aud  cares  of  a  combined  paternal  aud 
maternal  relation,  but  if  he  is  really  sincere  I 
am  willing  to  help  him  to  get  his  heart's 
desire.  Take  this  money,  go  down  iuto  the 
valley,  and  ask  Mr.  Hunt  to  sell  you  a  sitting 
of  turkey  eggs  for  Ginger.  Fix  him  up  a  nice 
nest  under  your  shed,  and  set  him  tonight. 
When  I  return  in  September  I'll  look  in  and 
see  if  anything  comes  of  it." 

Eph  took  the  money  with  secret  delight,  but 
with  outward  discontent,  and  weut  off  down 
the  mouutain  muttering  loud  enough  for  my 
ears : 

"  Fow'ful  strange ;  de  good  Lawd  make 
some  gobblers  jist  lack  some  men  —  don't 
know  dey  own  bizness  nohow;  stoppin'  my 
mornin's  hoein'  round  my  bollards  to  tramp 
down  dis  heah  mounting  an'  buy  aigs  fur  a 
no-count,  contrairy  gobbler  to  set  on.  He'll 
hatch  jist  ez  much  out'n  dem  apples,  fur  all 
his  settin'll  come  to." 

When  September  frosts  drove  me  from  my 
tramping  and  dreaming  above  the  clouds,  I 
came  home  by  Eph's  cabin,  and  under  the 
apple  tree  I  saw  a  rather  startling  group;  old 
Ginger  was  strutting  and  pluming  himself, 
gutturally  clucking  and  calling  to  a  throng  of 
chicks,  apparently  live  or  six  weeks  old. 
They  were  tine  thrifty  young  fowls,  and  at  my 
first  astonished  glance  1  thought  there  were 
fully  fifty  of  them.  Hut  1  could  count  only 
twenty-eight  when  it  came  to  actual  reckoning. 

I'ncle  Ephraim  saw  me  and  came  out  to  the 
fence,  pride  on  every  line  of  his  black  face, 
and  delight  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  docs  this  mean.  Eph?"  I  asked,  see- 
ing that  he  wanted  some  questions  from  me 
to  make  his  triumph  all  tbe  prouder.  Have 
you  been  buying  out  somebody's  chicken 
farm?" 

."  Dat's  Ginger's  prog'ny,"  he  answered  with 
much  dignity. 

"  But  I  thought  the  choice  in  Ginger's 
hatching  was  to  be  between  apples  and  tur- 
keys?" I  said. 

"  You  see,  sah,"  he  explained,  "Mr.  Hunt 
didn'  have  no  tu'key  aigs;  so  he  sold  me  thirty 
hen  aigs,  an'  I  sot  Ginger  on  'em.  Dat  gobbler 
—  he's  full  of  sense  all  over!  He  hatched  out 
twenty-nine  uv  'em  'fore  he'd  leave  dat  nest, 


An'  he  ain't  never  lost  er  "deedy  'oept  de  one 
a  wilil  hog  killed,  an'  he  give  him  a  tussle  an' 
one  eye  out !  " 

I  was  proud  of  Ginger  myself,  and  I  caunot 
forget  him. 

But  a  little  friend  of  mine,  Ned  Stokes,  had 
another  gobbler  whose  faithfulness  was  just 
as  great,  although  its  results  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous. Xed  was  a  tiny  lad  when  he  came 
home  one  day  bringing  a  turkey  egg  that  his 
aunt  in  the  country  had  given  him.  His 
mother  wished  to  cook  it  for  him,  but  Ned  bad 
learned  at  the  kindergarten  that  there  were 
some  possibilities  in  that  egg,  so  he  came  to 
see  me  and  asked  if  I  would  let  him  put  it 
under  one  of  my  sitting  hens.  I  readily  con- 
sented, and  afterward,  when  tbe  hen  brought 
off  her  brood,  I  transferred  Ned's  egg  to 
another  hen,  aud  in  due  time  a  very  bright 
aud  wide-awake  young  turkey  came  out. 
When  he  was  large  enough  to  get  along  pretty 
well  between  Ned's  care  and  his  own  efforts, 
bis  little  master  took  him  home  to  live,  and 
christened  him  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  after  Kip- 
ling's soldier  boy.  Tommy  grew  up  without 
feathered  friends,  and  never  became  chummy 
with  Ned's  dog  or  Mabel's  cat,  although  they 
lived  peaceably  together.  But  last  summer 
when  Tommy  was  a  year  old,  and  Mrs.  Stokes 
wa>  wondering  what  the  chances  were  to  buy 
him  from  Ned  for  Thanksgiving,  a  new  inter- 
est came  into  his  life.  Dr.  Bragg,  who  lived 
down  the  street,  drove  by  one  day  and  called 
to  Ned.  In  his  hand  he  bad  a  tiny  fluffy  chick, 
very  much  frightened  and  considerably 
bruised,  but  with  no  serious  hurt.  A  hawk, 
with  the  chick  in  its  claws,  flying  rather  low 
over  the  court  house  square,  had  become 
frightened  at  tbe  hallooing  of  the  men  who 
saw  him,  and  dropped  its  prey.  Dr.  Bragg 
had  brought  the  poor  little  chicken  to  give  to 
Ned  and  his  sister,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very 
fond  of  pets. 

In  a  few  days  the  tiny  biddy  had  entirely 
recovered  from  his  fright  and  his  bruises,  and 
was  allowed  to  run  about  the  front  lawn  in  a 
narrow  range;  but  the  children  forgot  him 
oue  morning,  and  left  him  there  alone  for  an 
hour  or  more.  When  they  raced  dowu  from 
their  playroom  to  find  "  Teeny- Weeny,"  as 
Mabel  had  named  him,  he  had  disappeared. 

After  a  long  search  under  every  rose  bush 
and  shrub,  and  far  up  and  down  tbe  front 
walk,  they  were  ready  to  give  him  up  in 
despair  for  lost.  But  suddenly  they  heard 
Tommy  Atkins  on  the  back  lawn  making 
strange  new  sounds  as  of  surprise  and  pleas- 
ure. Ned  ran  to  tbe  gate,  screaming  to  Mabel 
to  follow,  and  there  he  found  Tommy  strutting 
up  aud  down  the  walk  and  Teeny- Weeny 
running  after  bim  with  chirps  of  delight. 

From  that  hour  Tommy  was  as  fond  and  as 
careful  of  the  little  thing  as  any  mother  hen 
could  be,  catching  bugs  and  flies  aud  scratch- 
ing up  worms  for  Teeny-Weeny,  even  when 
he  himself  must  go  without,  and  covering  the 
small  waif  under  his  warm  feathers  every 
night  and  even  through  tbe  wet  mornings  or 
the  rainy  afternoons.  One  of  Teeny- Weeny's 
favorite  pastimes  was  to  ride  upon  Tommy's 
broad  back,  and  this  he  would  do  by  tbe  hour 
when  he  felt  lazy  and  idle,  or  disliked  getting 
his  feet  wet  in  the  dewy  grass.  Teeny- Weeny 
is  now  a  tine  cock,  who  has  quite  outgrown 
his  name.  Mrs.  Stokes  has  had  a  pleasant 
yard  made,  and  Ned  and  Mabel  have  a  uice 
little  collection  of  fowls,  but  Tommy  aud  his 
adopted  sou  arc  always  seeu  together,  and  no 
friendships  with  new  comers  seem  to  make 
the  bond  between  them  the  less  strong. — Our 
Animal  Friends. 


YOUNG 
CHICKS 

•Inst  hatched  from 
I'..  Plymouth  Hocks 

and 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

at  Sc.  apiece.  Distance 
no  objection.  Send  for 
circular. 

JOS.  I>.  WILSON,  Stockton,  N\  .1. 


If  you  wan  I  a 


Bone  Gutter 

irv  the 

"DANDY." 

Send  to 

STKATTOX  A  OSBOKNK. 
trie,  Pa., 

for  catalogue  and  prices, 


ARMSTRONG  4  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BATJMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  | 

I  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN  J 


Kffw  York. 


Chicago. 


St  Louis. 


w 


E  MANUFACTURE  White  Lead 
by  the  "old  Dutch  process,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  attempts  to  make  White  Lead  by 
some  of  the  many  quick  or  patent  processes 
—  although  repeatedly  tried  —  they  have 
shown'that  the  "old  Dutch"  is  still  the  best, 
and" isTthe"  "  up-to-date  process  for  manu- 
facturing^ hite  Lead. 


JOHN  T.  LEWI8  4  BR08  CO  |. 

Philadelphia,  t 


MORLET 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Maes. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


™"  '  W~*T"fc  rj  rj^By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
Jp4  1^1^  sw  anY  desired  shade  is'readily  obtained.    Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 


folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 


combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

National  Lead  Co,,  100  William  SL%  New  York. 
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A  WAR  ATLAS! 

Three  Dollars  worth  of  Maps  for  25c. 


CUBA  -  THE  PUPPIES 


vl/ 

s» 
\l/ 

VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 
VI/ 

  1 

War  encircles  the  globe,  bringing  into  prominence  little-known  countries  and  almost  unheard-  ^lif 
of  islands  and  ports.  Maps  are  indispensable — clear,  modern,  accurate,  up-to-date  maps.  yjy 

THE  RRND  &  JTIGHBLLT  WAR  flTLBS  | 

meets  an  immediate  want.  It  contains  fine  colored  anil  indexed  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Sj^ 
countries  and  islands  of  interest  in  the  war  with  Spain,  viz.:  V|# 

1.  A  colored  plate  of  sixty  national  flags.  kii 

2.  A  double-page  map  of  the  world.  "r 
:i.  North  America  and  the  United  States.  s|s 
•4.  Europe,  in  detail.  \lf 

5.  Spain  aud  the  neighboring  islands. 

6.  The  West  Iudies,  at  large.  \l# 

7.  Cuba,  with  detailed  plans  of  Havana,  showing  forts  and  public  buildings.  "I. 
S.  Tbe  Philippine  Islands.  China  and  Japan :  said  t"  be  tin-  best  ever  offered  to  tin-  public.  VI/ 
9.  The  United  States.  w 

Each  map  is  14  x  '21  inches  in  size,  except  the  United  States,  n  Inch  i- 11  \  14.   Ml  are  up-to-date  \|f 

and  printed  in  the  best  style  on  good  book  paper  and  Indexed  on  the  margin.   Bound  in  strong  yk'M 

paper  cover;  size  when  closed.  12  x  14  inches.  No  better  maps  than  these  are  made  in  America:  *»* 

and  separately  would  cost  $3.00  in  the  cheapest  pocket  form.   We  will  furnish  any  ol  our  readers  \U 

one  of  these  fiue  War  Atlases  for 


25  Cents  a  Copy,  Postage  Paid. 
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I.  S.  JOHNSON  <fc  CO., 


22  Custom  House  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Prairie  State  Incubators 

47  to  54  N.  Market  St.,     Boston,  Mass. 


AY  RITE  TO 


Jos.  Breck  &  Sons, 


Thov  are  Now  England  selling  agents,  show  a  full  line 
1\<!  BATOKS  and  BROOI*- 
KKS,  and   will   mail  caiado*rue  FREE  and  quote 

factory  prices. 


Peep-o'-Day  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Poultry  Specialties.  

There  is  no  brooder  ou  the  market  that  is  so  extensivelv  used 
as  the  Peep-o'-Day.  Twenty  used  by  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
Used  In  large  numbers  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Krooder  parts,  stoves,  castings,  thermometers,  etc.  Fountains 
for  chickens,  ducks,  or  fowl.  Portable  Coops.  Our  goods  are  the 
most  practicable,  and  have  stood  the  lest  for  several  vears.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  free. 

E.  F.  HODGSON.  Dover,  Mass. 

FRED  Q,  ORB  &  CO.. -5  Conuuercial  "Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.,  carry  a  full  line  of  our  goods. 


